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3 DETAILED MARKET LETTERS 


NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LAYING IT ON THE LINE 


A detailed critical analysis of a short-short story that just 
missed acceptance. Improve your own stories 
from a study of this criticism. 


WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
By EUGENE CHRISMAN 


With a "test yourself" chart to see if you have a true feature 
writer's nose for news. 





PREPARING FOR A CAREER AS A 
WESTERN PULP WRITER! 


By WALKER A. THOMPSON 


How to go about being a successful pulpateer. A blue 
printed path to writing western pulp paper stories. 
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The selection of a competent literary critic isn't easy. select 
Let me state my qualifications for the job of helping you ee 
get into print. his bi 
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—specialize in literary analysis, editorial interpre- 
tation, instruction in technique, and _ friendly 
collaboration: 


—have been an editor of various publications 


and so know what | am talking about; . 


2. 
—am a leading instructor in the science and art accon 
of plot-making (exploiting ideas for publication); subm 


—have had wide success in the publication of zi 
manuscripts on which | have collaborated and in noun 
the building of literary careers. =e 
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lf you need help in solving the mystery of rejected 4. 
manuscripts or collaborative assistance on a story that 5. 
interests you deeply, or if you want systematic training typev 
for the career of fiction writer, write me a letter about to 2 
yourself and your problems or drop a post card asking for the p 
my free pamphlet, “How | Work With Authors’ (new edi- 6. 
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Literary advisor to authors of current important novels as well as hundreds of writers now taine 
appearing in the whole range of our magazines. Author of stories and articles in Saturday 8 
Evening Post, Collier's, Scribner's,’Saturday Review of Literature, etc. Formerly Fiction Editor inal 
of Collier's Weekly, Editor of Travel, and Managing Editor of Nation's Business. Author of ‘ J 
the standard works, "Narrative Technique" and ''Writing As A Career’, both Harcourt, Brace ¢ 
& Co. books. Instructor in fiction and novel writing at New York University. prom 
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a purpose of our $5000 prize novel contest is 
to feature, in the celebration of our 100th year* 
of publishing, the best book on some aspect of 
American Life, preferably within the last hundred 
years, portrayed either in fiction or non-fiction 
form. This does not mean that an historical book 
is desired; the contemporary scene is equally 
eligible. 

Dodd, Mead and Company agrees to pay to 
the author of the book chosen by the judges $5,000 
on the announcement of the award. Of this sum 
$2,000 will be given as an outright prize inde- 
pendent of royalties and the balance of $3,000 as 
an advance on account of royalties. 

The following three judges, all of whom have 
books on the Dodd, Mead list, have agreed to 
select the prize manuscript from among those 
submitted : 

Allan Nevins (Winner of two Pulitzer Prizes for 
his biographies) . 

Amy Loveman (Associate editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature). 

Phil Stong (Author of “State Fair,” “Buckskin 
Breeches”’). 

CONTEST RULES FOLLOW: 
1. Any American author shall be eligible. 


2. No entry blank is necessary; only a letter 
accompanying the manuscript stating that it is 
submitted for the Centennial Competition. 


3. The award will be made and publicly an- 
nounced, it is hoped, not more than six weeks after 
the close of the competition, the final date of which 
has been fixed as February 1, 1939. 

4. The Decision of the judges shall be final. 

5. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, 
typewritten in English, of approximately 40,000 
to 200,000 words in length will be considered for 
the purposes of the prize. 

6. The book rights of all manuscripts submitted, 
regardless of whether they win the prize, shall be 
considered as offered to Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. It is hoped that a number of books, in ad- 
dition to the winner of the prize, may be accepted 
by them for publication on terms agreeable to 
the authors. 

7. The prize is offered for the book rights alone. 
Motion picture and dramatic rights will be re- 
tained by the author. 

8. Manuscripts will be acknowledged by post- 
card. Those which are found unavailable either 
for the prize or for publication, will be returned 
promptly, probably within three weeks of their 
receipt, by express collect unless otherwise directed 
by the author. 

Fiction and non-fiction books are eligible, thus 
greatly broadening the scope of the competition. 
Moreover, the only qualification on the part of the 
author is that he, or she, be a United States 


SHORT-SHORTS WANTED 


WRITERS! I have urgent editorial calls for all 
types of short-short stories. New markets o ning! 
The demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. Magazines, 
too, are now wide open for this type material; maga- 
zine editors have asked me for special copy. Have 
been selling my own work to the best magazines and 
syndicates for the past 18 years. An instructive arti- 
cle of mine, SYNDICATE SHORT STORY RE- 
QUIREMENTS, appears in the current WRITER’S 
MONTHLY. 

Each and every problem in the construction of a 
salable, commercial short-short are known to me. Do 
you know that the O. Henry type of short story with 
the mechanical twist is becoming outmoded? That 
the editors want short-shorts which end suggestively 
with emphasis on character rather than dhe usual 
mechanical twist? That the editors demand _ fiction 
which is streamlined and in accord with radio and 
movie dramas? That streamlined fiction can be at- 
tained by high-powered action and movement of 
character and situation? That the narrative hook 
can be accomplished by having the main characters 
and the main plot problem in an interesting situation 
introduced in the very beginning of the short-short 
story? That the short-short lacks suspense without 
the narrative hook? 

In the following opening of my_ short_ story 
COUNTRY LAD released through CHICAGG 
DAILY NEWS SYNDICATE, one can readily see 
how the main characters and the main plot problem 
are introduced. 

“Mrs. Clarabelle Corson looked dolefully at Mrs. Helen 
Prentice, her cousin, ‘You see, ol’ Enoch Harkins got 
a judgment on Bess and Milly. I worked hard to raise 
those heifers. Besides, they'll be sure prize winners in 
this year’s county fair.’ 

“Cousin Helen looked at her sympathetically. ‘Don’t 
you iret, Clarabelle. I’m sure your boy can handle the 
case. 

‘It’s a pity you've never seen him. He’s a _ right 
smart lawyer. I’m mighty proud of him. He sends me 
money every week. But he’s so slow in visiting me. 
Sometimes a half_year goes by. He'll be surprised to 
see me here in Key City, but I'll tell him everything 
about ol’ Enoch Harkins. I guess we back-country folks 
feel kind o’ lost in the big city. But I came to you 


o’clock in the morning. 

In another opening of my short-short, FIFTY 
WEEKS, recently released through THE McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, I applied the same tech- 
nique of introducing the main characters and the 
main plot problem in the first two paragraphs con- 
taining not more than a 100 words. 

“*This house is yours as a wedding present,’ said 
Aunt Annabelle, her keen blue eyes sparkling. ‘Provided 
that you can save the amount of $500 by the end of the 
next 50 weeks.’ 

“Eleanor looked at Herbert Davis, her newly ac- 
quired husband, and she sighed. She did not tell it 
audibly, but her thoughts were that Herbert had never 
saved a penny during all the years he had been single. 
She had fallen in love with him because of his generosity 
and also, of course, because he was just Herbert Davis. 
But Herbert’s careless open handedness would, she feared, 
cost them a beautiful, newly-built modern house, for it 
was quite evident that the saving of half a thousand 
dollars was out of the question. 

“Yet Herbert was a brilliant salesman, and he sold 
many automobiles. Customers were drawn to him. 
oan Annabelle, wealthy and wise, had nothing more 

My 18 years writing and selling experience will help 
you make your stories right. My clients reach the 
entire field of national publications. COLLIER’S, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD 
AND STREAM, HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY 
MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, all maior 
national syndicates, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE 
McCLURE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE CO., AMAL- 
GAMATED PRESS, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, etc., 
are some of the markets which have purchased ma- 
terial from my clients. 

The handling fees are very low. $1.00 up to 2,000 
words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat 
above 5,000. After I effect two or more sales for a 
client, I waive fee, and handle material on straight 
10% commission basis. Suggestions for revision will 
be given on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Resu 
missions free. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 
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Wrirer’s Dicest 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


editor of 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Liberty 
Magazine—than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that more 
people are trying to write than ever before, 
but talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement await the new 
men and women of power.” 


“I am able to live on the money 1 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a line 
published. What more can I say for a 
course which has enabled me to earn 
@ livelihood by the most comgenia 
work I have ever done?”—John N. 
Ottum, Jr., Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. hose who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing! You develop your individual man- 
ner instead of trying to copy the style of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own 
time, you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper 
men. 
It is a really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can ac uire the coveted 
‘professional’? touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Tw Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, June. 


Mrs. | 


will call onyou.) 7F668 








citizen. This Contest is not limited to first novel: 
ists, etc., but is open to all writers. 

Another distinguishing feature is the require. 
ment that the subject material be American, [t 
does not mean, however, that the book must be 
historical in character. 

Dodd, Mead and Company have conducted 
many Prize Contests in the past which have gained 
a wide reputation because of the success of the 
winners. 

At the consummation of one hundred years of 
publishing, the publishers hope to discover a book 
of outstanding merit which, through this award, 
will not only gain the widest attention in the book 
world but will also establish the reputation of the 
author. 

Address all letters and manuscripts to 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 
Centennial Prize Competition, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
*Founded by Moses W. Dodd, in 1839.—Ed. 





Sir: 

To the author of the best novel, as determined 
by the judges, Harper & Brothers will pay the 
sum of $7,500 as follows: $2,000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, payable on the 
announcement of the winner, and $5,500 as a 
minimum guarantee of royalties to be paid six 
months after publication. 


The Conditions 

1. Any author shall be eligible for the Prize 
who is a citizen of the United States and who 
has not published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1, 1924. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, 
submitted to. Harper & Brothers before February 
1, 1939, and accompanied by a statement of the 
author or his representative that the manuscript 
is submitted in competition for the Prize, shall be 
considered. No other entry form is needed. 

3. All manuscripts submitted in competition 
must be offered to Harper & Brothers for publi- 
cation on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 30,000 
words shall be considered as a novel for the pur- 
pose of this Competition, and preference will be 
given in general to works of full novel length 
(60,000-100,000 words). 

5. The judges of the competition shall be Jo- 
sephine W. Johnson, author of “Now in Noven- 
ber,” etc., Bernard De Voto, formerly of the De- 
partment of English, Harvard, recent Editor of 
“The Saturday Review,” novelist, critic, and Louis 
Bromfield, author of “The Farm,” “The Rains 
Came,” etc. Their decision shall be accepted on 
all questions of eligibility, interpretation or modifi- 
cation of the rules to meet unforeseen circum- 
stances, and their award shall be final. 

6. The award shall be made and publicly an- 
nounced as soon as possible after the close of the 
Competition. Publication of the Prize Novel will 
follow within sixty to ninety days. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE A WRITER? 


If you do, there’s nothing on earth I 
(or anyone else) can do to help you! 
On your right you see a true picture of 
a would-be “Writer.” A person who 
has few—if any—stories he’s anxious 
to tell. Who, instead of working, 
dreams all the futile, childish dreams 
of the riches and fame that will be his 
when, by some occult magic, he sud- 
denly becomes “A Writer”. That wish- 
fulfillment dream’ has caused more 
trouble for persons who should be 
ditch diggers—or bank presidents, or 
what-have-you—than sex or taxes or 
gin! 


OR DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? 


On the other hand (and on your left) you 
see a picture of a person who wants to 
PLOTS WRITE. Who wants to sell what he writes 
REVISIONS and has no illusions about fame, fortune or 
SALES fun. He has a talent for putting down 
words, it’s true—but he knows writing is a 
business, like any other business. He knows 
there are things to learn, but knows too that 
if he sticks at it and works like hell, he’ll 
make the grade. 























If you’re that sort of person, I CAN help 
you as I’m helping sincere writers, beginning 
and professional, every day. Just as I 
helped Elizabeth Seifert with YOUNG 
DOCTOR GALAHAD which has just won 
the REDBOOK-DODD MEAD $10,000 
PRIZE FIRST NOVEL CONTEST. Just 
as last month I helped sincere writers with 
articles and stories which sold to LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL (two sales), LIBERTY (two sales), GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and many other magazines—a total! of fifty-nine sales. 








Ir You Are A SIncerE Writer I Can Hetp You Towarp Sates Tuts Sum- 
MER. I'll help you understand the needs and taboos of the magazines you want 
to reach, will help you with your plots and with your writing. We can work 
together every step of the way from story idea to finished manuscript. 


Send a 3c stamp for my valuable booklet SHORT.STORY FUNDAMENTALS 
—it will help you to sales! Or, better, send a manuscript for criticism and a 
letter about yourself. 


eeeS CRITICISM: LURTON BLASSINGAME 


$3.00 up to 2000 words. Author of Stories and Articles in more than a 
$5.00 from 2000 to 5000 words. score of Literary, Illustrated, and 

75c per thousand words to 20,000 All-Fiction Magazines 

words. 


(Special fees on novels) 19 EAST 43 ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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An Accredited Educational Institution Incorporated under the Lawsof California 


ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS WRITERS 


GRAHAM BAKER 

H. BEDFORD-JONES 
SAMUEL BISCHOFF 
MONTE BRICE 

BENET COSTA 

ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON 
KENDALL EVANS 
HERBERT FARRIS 

HARRY LEE FELLINGE 
STEVE FISHER 

TAY GARNETT 

BERT GREEN 

HOWARD HICKEL 

ERIC HOWARD 

J. LANE LINKLATER 
OSCAR ODD MCINTYRE 
WM. COLT MACDONALD 
SAMUEL MARX 

SCOTT O'DELL 

HARRY F. OLMSTEAD 
SEENA M. OWEN 
GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 
CASEY ROBINSON 

JOHN MONK SAUNDERS 
MICHAEL L. SIMMONS 
ERIC TAYLOR 

RUBY LAVERTE THOMSON 
THOMAS BARCLAY THOMSON 
GENE TOWNE 

JIM TULLY 

ROB WAGNER 

ISABEL STEWART WAY 
IRENE WEMPE 

BILLY WILDER 

INEZ BUSH WINSTON 
CHARLES M. MARTIN 


% 
SEND 
FOR 


FREE 


Illustrated 


BOOK 
NOW! 


ONE STUDENT SAYS: 


“After reading all the textbooks and taking 
most of the Courses, thank heaven I sent for 
your free Writing Assignment Number One. 
That and ‘Your Writing Career’ led to the 
NEW Frederick Palmer Course and Service In 
Modern Authorship, richest gold mine of train- 
ing I ever dreamed of; a miracle of brilliant 
simplicity. Now I understand what the others 
tried to teach me and my dreams of profitable 
writing are coming true.” (Name on request.) 


THIS SAME OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS! 


“Your Writing Career” is free to you, too, but 
only after sending for Writing Assignment Num: 
ber One (also free) and performing the fasci- 
nating tests of creative ability. Mail the coupon 
today and make your dreams come true! 


FREDERICK PALMER ACADEMY 


OF CREATIVE WRITING 
DEPT. 6 ACADEMY BUILDING 
Hollywood Blvd., at Gramercy Place, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





FREDERICK PALMER (Personal) 

(Not connected with any other organization) 

Fred’k Palmer Academy of Creative Writing 

Academy Building (Department 6) 

Hollywood Bivd., at Gramercy Place, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Without cost or obligation, please send 

me Lesson No. 1 of the Frederick Palmer 
Course and Service in Modern Authorship. It is understood 
that I may complete this first assignment and get an individual 
report on my work, also without obligation. 








All inquiries i Y will eall. 


mE: : ‘ é 
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There are no restrictions as to setting or theme. 

A contestant may submit as many manuscripts 
as he chooses. 

There is no objection to anonymity. The pub- 
lishers will respect any pseudonym which the 
author may select. 

Material by two or more authors in collaboration 
is eligible provided the conditions required of the 
single author are applicable to each of the col- 
laborators. 

As will be seen from the terms, the contest is 
not limited to first novels, and all books fulfilling 
the conditions will have an equal chance. 

The attention of those interested in Harper’s 
Prize Novel Competition is particularly directed 
to the fact that motion picture, dramatic and 
serial rights play no part in this award as they do 
in various other contests. 

Harper Bros., 
49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

I take great pleasure in sending you a copy of 
my prospectus which describes quite fully my 
forthcoming publication “Intimate Glimpses of 
Old St. Mary’s” after ten years work on same! 

I have read with interest about the quick place- 
ment of material by many of your subscribers, but 
feel I might have a record all my own. 

It happens that I placed my ‘book “Intimate 
Glimpses of Old St. Mary’s,” by calling in person 
on the publishers. I feel I must have put my 
whole heart and soul in that sales talk, but, don’t 
ask me what I said. I don’t even remember! 

I have been reading your magazine WRrITER’s 
Dicest for all these many years, and it has helped 
in many ways; showing how to present and write 
a MS., and what best angles to play up, and how 
to talk to editors. 

What beginner is willing to plug along for ten 
years without a sale of his books? I did! My 
book is the type of thing I have always wanted to 
do, and it has been lots of work, oceans of dis- 
couragement, but if you stick at it, you will gen- 
erally win out. Temple Bailey, the novelist, or- 
dered the first copy, and the Governor of Mary- 
land, Gov. Nice, wrote my introduction. 

My book, although non fiction, can easily be 
made into a series of historical movie shorts. 

I hope that my letter, if you publish it, will be 
an incentive to many of your readers and sub- 
scribers just starting out, and be an inspiration in 
the face of another recession to all beginners to 
try, try, try again. 

Georce Morcan Knicnt, Jr., 
Leonardtown, Md. 





Sir: 


Modern Woman, a small magazine sponsored 
by the Ice Industry of America and distributed 
nationally, can use good, short articles on subjects 
that interest women. 


We pay one cent a word, and upwards, upon 








ACTION-- 
NOT BALLYHOO 


"That's how I'd sum you up," a client said 
the other day when he was expressing appre- 
ciation of our method of working. 

"No loud boasts of what you have done, no 
extravagant promises of what you will do. Proofs, 
that's what you give. Proofs—in the form of 
criticisms that would be as destructive as the 
fires of hades if step-by-step directions for re- 
building didn't follow. Proofs— in the form 
of quick sales that are literally swelling my 
mounting bank account. ... In the six months 
that we've been work- 
ing together, you have SPECIAL NEEDS 
proved to me and to | Editors and publishers 
the half-dozen pals I've | ask, urgently, for the 
sent to you, time and following: Western fo- 
R . . mances, with girl taking 
time again, that I'm oat = elem aut 
right when | say you're | stories, competitive 
for action — not bally- 





athletics; detective 
" yarns, unusual heroes; 
terror tales; confes- 
sionals, 5000 - word 
shorts, 15,000-word nov- 
elettes, dramatic plots, 


hoo. 
Our client summed 
us up with penetrating 
accuracy. We make no , ’ 
loud boasts of what we oa a aaaien 
have done, no extrava- | sport articles; book 


gant promises of what manuscripts, romance, 
adventure, mystery. 








we will do. We prove 
BY ACTION what we 
can do for the writer who needs help in either 
writing or selling. Dozens of grateful letters 
each week, dozens of clients who sell regularly 





because of our assistance, dozens of sales each 
month are OUR proofs. 
INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: 


ber of staff a professional writer and former 


Every mem- 


editor of national publications; reports in less 
than fifteen days; resubmissions free; fees 
refunded when work is sold; editorial rewriting 
upon worthwhile material upon a_ percentage 
basis. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for manuscripts 
up to 2000 words, 50 cents per thousand thereafter. 
ovelettes and books: 20-30,000 words, $10; 30-40,000 
words, $15; 40,000 words and above, $20. Plays, $10. 
Radio scripts, $1, fifteen-minute program. Poems, 50 
cents each. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Writer’s DicEst 


Writing 
for Radio 


By Frank Nagler 


Director of Radio, Players Guild of 
Manhattan ; Author of over 300 Radio Plays 


AVE “this-is-not-my-line” uncertainties been 

keeping you—like so many busy writers—out 
of this rich wide-open market? Now, in this new 
book, a leading expert guards you against natural, 
first-try mistakes by sharing the results of his ex- 
perience. He shows you how to use the special 
tools and techniques that express your ideas in 
salable scripts, lets you in on scores of invaluable 
trade tips, gives name-and-address lists of your 
best prospective customers. 


Crammed with pointers on make-or-break details 
like these: building a full-length show from one 
simple incident, a test which detects bad radio 
dialogue, tying a story together with sound effects, 
etc. —— —, — of } sapaeae pro- 
grams, including Fr en’s popular 
“Town Hall Tonight’ $]. 75 


Peeseseseenes Send for Examination Copy suaucesueseae 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

Dept. M205, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Writing for Radio. Within 5 days I will 
send $1.75 (plus a few cents delivery) or return 
the book. 











acceptance — accompanying illustrative material 
(glossy prints) additional. Address 
Vera R. Goopman, Editor 
Modern Woman, 
c/o Wessells Research Bureau 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sir: 

Every time you print something by Elmer Ran- 
som, I benefit by it and am grateful to you. 

What little I know about writing has been 
gleaned from Writer’s Dicest (and A&J). | 
have had several feature articles in The Wash- 
ington Star and have sold them about one hun- 
dred one-dollar items. Reader's Digest wrote me 
a letter saying they were prepared to pay $25.00 
for a reprint of an article that has appeared in 
the Sunday Star. 

Last December Esquire carried my first article 
in a national big-time magazine. 

I am not a subscriber to WRITER’s Dicest, but 
my file of copies for the past three years is as 
complete as that of any subscriber. Some of us 
do buy from the news stand, you know. 

A. STANLEY Moreau, 
3949 29th St., Mt. Rainier, Md. 





Dear Mr. Mathieu: 

What I meant by “dated?” Merely situations, 
characters, or ways of looking at life that were 
more popular in the pre-war period than today. 
Just as Horatio Alger has given way to Dick Tracy, 
so these conventions of another day are replaced 
by others of today. 

Currton Fapiman, 
New York City. 


In the best article on novel writing that has 
been our privilege to publish (The Writer’s 1933 
Year Book) Clifton Fadiman made liberal use of 
the word “dated” in criticism of book novels that 
he read as editor of Simon and Schuster. A script 
may be laid in any historical period and still not 
be “dated.” Being “dated” is the result of the 
author’s own mental plane.—Ed. 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 
$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


results! Try us. 

WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS m» 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 


ance, criticism, 


55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assist- 
n, and revision for placement and publication of 
your manuscripts, The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or re- 
turn this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

We wish to inform you that we are in the market 
for jokes and anecdotes suitable for use in public 
speaking or for radio talks. Such jokes and anec- 
dotes must be timely and be concerned with mat- 
ters of general and current interest. 

For each joke or anecdote satisfactory for our 
use we pay $1.00 upon acceptance. Unaccepted 
material will not be returned unless accompanied 
with self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Rapio Features SERVICE, 
Cart J. Brown, 
303 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Sir: 

Western Skier is published 15 times during the 
winter skiing season, beginning November 10th. 
We would like to receive manuscripts beginning 
now for publication next winter. 

As to type: we will consider any story dealing 
and centering about some skiing theme. We 
would prefer that the main interest be relative to 
competitive skiing. The “boy-girl” alpine ro- 
mance will also be accepted. Knowledge of the 
intricacies and technicalities of skiing is not abso- 
lutely essential, however, sufficient descriptive 
matter based on authority should be included. 
Special favor will also be given to quite lengthy 
story written in such a manner as to allow for 
serialization throughout 15 weeks: of publication 
schedule. 

WALTER J. STEVENSON, 


221 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 26th re: the manuscript of Mrs. L of 
Little Rock, Ark. 

This is one of 137 manuscripts that we have 
on hand either with no return postage or in- 
sufficient coverage to insure its safe return. It is 
difficult to understand why writers deliberately 
send in their material without enclosing a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope and then write us let- 
ter after letter asking us what became of their ma- 
terial, expect us to return their rejected manu- 
scripts to them at our expense. After figuring over 
the cost of the 137 parcels we have on hand 
which writers expect us to return we find that it 
comes to $35.00 in postage. 

We give each manuscript or drawing that comes 
to the desk careful attention in an attempt to 
determine whether or not it has syndicate possi- 
bilities, and if the writer feels that there is an 
undue delay in hearing about his material, it is 
due to either insufficient postage or the fact that 
we have decided to consider the material for 
syndication and therefore need more time to 
Study its syndicate possibilities and its possible 
market. 

In the next issue of your magazine you might 
make mention of the fact that we are in the 
market for new and original syndicate material, 
preferably feature articles, either political, his- 








READ THIS 
If You Need Help With 
Your Stories 


“I have received the carbon copy of my 
manuscript, which you revised. My delight 
in the remarkable work you have done on it 
is beyond expression. When I read the 
smoother, more effective lines, I knew that, 
of a certainty, the story was at last in its 
most perfect possible form. Truly, the fin- 
ished manuscript has a polish, given by you, 
which is amazing. My highest hope when I 
mailed you the story has been doubly attained. 
Your promptness and thoroughness demand 
laudation. Your fine work on my first contri- 
bution to you, renders another agent out of 
the question.” 

RicHarp STOLL 
Marion, Ohio 
DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 

Learn the truth about your talents. Can 
you really write?—or should you give up try- 
ing? For nearly a score of years I have 
been writing and selling to magazines, news- 
papers, and syndi- 
cates. I have held 
the highest of edi- All stories submitted to 


torial posts. And | ine ACME LITERARY 
now I am helping | ther exclusive, “congrighted 
others — showing CHEK-Chart “method. ‘Each 
i i ; t t tory ele- 
beginning wasters ments is examined separ- 
how to avoid the | ately and set forth on the 
pitfalls that result CHEK-Chart to show you 
in frustation and x 
despair — how to | fected, nothin 
take the short cuts rap itailed St FI 
that lead to literary | you with regard to changes 
fame and fortune. | *%4, improvements. DeR- 

I CAN HELP | SONAL help! 

YOU. Send me 
your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frank- 
ly and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and competently what you must do 
to make them salable. 

LOW READING FEES ’ 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only experience 
and the ability to judge your story expertly and to 
criticize it constructively. 

are low; 
thousand 





CHEK-Chart Method 

















flat above that. Com- 
plete, detailed reports 
within a week. Sat- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

Novels, historical works, 
on =a — be - 
‘ : s, biographies, relig- 
a “or ious, an philosophical 
or reading tee re- writings, juveniles, poetry, 
sogies. . sfc. are needed for inme- 
is 18 your © re iate — publication. any 
tunity. ‘eo , on special markets. All manu- 


scripts placed on royalty 
dreds of eager markets | pasis, or sold outright. 


for good stories. Send Author pays nothing to- 
me your work today! ward publication. ial 
A copy of my valuable fee on_ all k- 
booklet, ‘‘How to Sell only fifteen dol- 
What You Write,” will ee 


. It may make you 
be mailed upon re- | a fortune tomorrow! 
quest. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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8 Writer’s DIcEst 


“THIS BOOK HAS WORKED AMIRACLE” 


y ’ writes a grateful be- 
ginner in authorship. 
2 “I worked blindly for 
years before TRIAL 
ifING SELLING AND ERROR came 
1 along to dispel the 
Meee = cloom. Will you please 
inform Mr. Woodford 
that I have made my 
first sale through his 

help?” 

“TRIAL AND ERROR IS THE BEST BOOK ON 
WRITING | EVER READ," says the Editor of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

First issued during the depression of 1933, 
TRIAL AND ERROR began helping writers sell 
—many for the first time—at a period when edi- 
tors were buying very little. Since the appearance 
of this epoch-making book, other books on writing 
have become less academic and more informal; 
but TRIAL AND ERROR remains the outstand- 
ing success in its field because it does away with 
theories, exercises and rules, and presents, simply 
and wittily, your approach to the writing business 
at it really is. 

"In TRIAL AND ERROR," says the Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, "You will find more imme- 
diate, practical help, in getting started in the 
great game of writing to sell than in all the 
other books on writing put together.” 

A few months ago TRIAL AND ERROR ap- 
peared in a new revised and enlarged edition— 
the now famous 7th edition, which has turned out 
to be a lucky 7th for a great many writers. Here 
are the chapter headings, which can give you only 
an idea of what you will find in TRIAL AND 
ERROR: 

COLD PLUNGE, REVISION, TABOO, IDEAS, 
THE SHORT STORY, STYLE, TEMPERAMENT, 
MASQUERADE ... THE SEX ELEMENT IN WRIT- 
ING, TREATMENT STORIES, NOTION STORIES, 
CHARACTER STORIES, “FOLLOW THROUGH" 
STORIES, THEME STORIES, NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE FEATURES, AGENTS, EDITORS, BOOK 
PUBLISHERS, PLAUSIBILITY, VOCABULARY, 
AMENUENSES, CLINICAL ARCANA: LIQUOR, 
WOMEN AND THE WRITER, AUTHORS' ECO- 
NOMICS, EXCURIA: POETRY, PLAYS AND OTHER 
PERVERSIONS, MATTERS CINEMATIC, WARM 
PLUNGE: THE NOVEL, SPLASHING AROUND: 
THE NOVEL, PURL ONE, DROP ONE, COMPLET- 
ING THE NOVEL, RESEARCH, EPILOGUE: WHO 


WANTS WHAT YOU WRITE? 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 


WR 
J 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, J 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 

Name . 

Address 

eer , 
D0 Enclosed find check 0 Send C. O. D. 


torical or fictional, also daily stories about 1000 
words in length, cartoon strips. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. Kocan, 
Star Features Syndicate, 
154 North Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sir: 

We are not generally in the market for Short 
Shorts. We have had occasion in the past year 
to purchase several short sherts which came 
through the mails unordered. 

We would appreciate, however, to have this 
announcement published in your next issue. The 
News Service Bureau is moving its Editorial and 
Executive offices to Montreal, Canada—maintain- 
ing only Sales offices in Dayton, Chicago, New 
York and London, England. This will be effective 
on June 1, 1938. As we are well stocked with 
material, and have a large staff of correspondents 
who take care of our immediate needs, we will 
not be in the market for any type of material 
until September or October. Manuscripts would 
then have to be submitted to our Montreal office, 
and not to our Sales offices. 


NEWS SERVICE BUREAU 

(Associate of: Trans-American News Service) 

Frepa Davipson, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 497, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Sir: 

We are in great need of feature articles of high 
calibre slanted toward the wholesaler and the sales- 
man. While we prefer that all material have an 
association with surgical equipment selling, we 
promise to give serious consideration to all merita- 
ble articles. 

What is wanted are articles on buying, selling, 
merchandising, advertising and promotion, systema- 
tizing, accounting, credits and collections. This 
covers a lot of territory, but only top-notch mate- 
rial is wanted. Photos, particularly those that are 
related to a feature, are sought for. Photographs 
which dramatically illustrate a business policy or 
point of view, are also used. Cartoons with clever 
gag lines will find us ready buyers. 


Occasionally we'll use a success type of story. 
But this must be unusually outstanding in treat- 
ment and theme. Articles should be about 1,000 
words or less. The article must be an extraordinary 
one to justify as much as 2,000 or 3,000 words. 

Payment for acceptable material is at the rate of 
lc per word. If it is to be used within a month, 
payment is on acceptance, otherwise on publica- 
tion. 

Cordially, 
A. Aucust TiceEr, Editor. 
Surgical Equipment, 
10 West 47th St., 
New York City. 
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The Winners 


i 33,000.00 in cash and merchandise, have been 
aled « ¢ Fg cs in the Writer’s Digest-Liberty Maga- 
A - 5 test. 
oy pty ye | Tae. about 70 percent of the en- 
tries were returned the second week in April. The remainder 
of the rejects were returned the first week in May. : 
All stories have been returned except the usual baker’s 
dozen that were submitted without an address, as well as 
a few which were returned by the post office marked “‘no 
forwarding address.” We will hold these scripts for three 
months, and then destroy them. : 3 

All stories were carefully and cordially read. This year, 
as Jast year, Mr. Fulton Oursler of Liberty Magazine sent 
down one of his staff readers to assist us in judging the 
scripts. Two articles will appear in the Digest on the 
contest. One is published in this issue, and the next, by 
Liberty staff reader will appear in July. 

Ist prize: William C. Ford, Bay State Building, 
Laurence, Mass. 

2nd prize: Robert Wallace Ward, 421 Crescent 
Avenue, Huntington, Indiana. 

3rd prize: Clyde Ormond, Ririe, Idaho. ; 

4th prize: Elsie King Moreland, 4816 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

5th prize: John Colohan, New York City. 

6th prize: Frank W. Markos, St. Louis, Mo. 

7th prize: Richard M. Greene, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado. 

8th prize: Laura K. Burbridge, West Los An- 
geles, California. 

9th prize: Nancy Kelsey, Moylan, Pa. 

10th prize: Lola Bridston, Bainbridge Island, 
Washington. 

llth prize: 

12th prize: 
New Jersey. 

13th prize: 

14th prize: 
Oregon. 

15th prize: 

16th prize: 

17th prize: 

18th prize: 

19th prize: 

20th prize: 
Park, Md. 

2ist prize: 


William Kruger,: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Emily Van Brussel, Jersey City, 


Ed Smith, New York City. 
Mrs. C. R. Keeling, Algoma, 


Lyttleton Fox, Hollywood, Calif. 
Cecil C. Foster, Manitoba, Canada. 
Justine Cato, Charleston, W. Va. 
Ethel de Leeuw, New York City. 
Ethel Buttle, Monterey, California. 
Thomas H. Bartilson, University 


Lester Colin, Bronx, New York. 
22nd prize: Harry Crocker, no address. 
23rd prize: Euna McCrory Gabbert, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
24th prize: Mrs. D. B. McKimmie, Chicago, III. 
25th prize: Frank L. Parke, New York City. 
26th prize: Edward Schoening, Hollywood, 
Calif. 
27th prize: 
Colorado. 
28th prize: 
Washington. 
29th prize: 
Oklahoma. 
30th prize: 
31st prize: 
Carolina. 
32nd prize: 
33rd prize: 
Md. 
34th prize: 
35th prize: 


Mary-Jo Sinton, Colorado Springs, 


G. Burgess Strong, Vancouver, 


Clifford L. Sweet, Oklahoma City, 


Ben Norwood, Shreveport, La. 
Burgess Leonard, High Point, North 


Ramon Molinares, New York City. 
E. Francis McDevitt, Silver Spring, 


Irving Coryell, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Don Marshall, Muskogee, Okla. 


SALES ARE NO ACCIDENTS 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


“lL want to tell you how 
much | appreciated the check 
for THE GOLDEN FLEECE. | 
really got a bigger thrill out 
of selling it than | did the first 
one because | have had an un- 
comfortable feeling that maybe 
the first was an accident. Two 
accidents in as many months 
isn't so likely, is it?" writes 
Virginia Bragdon, an SSW stu- 
dent whose second sale we 
have just made for her. Miss 
Bragdon is just about half 
through the course of assign- SAGE WESTER 
ments based on Woodford's famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR. 

"In the past sixteen months," writes Ethel Bangert, 
another SSW student, "I have written fifty stories, and 
sold nothing. Now, after eight weeks of work with you 
| have sold GOODBYE ANGEL." Mrs. Bangert's 
sale, like many others we made in the past month for 
SSW students, is also no accident. (Did you see the 
article HOW TO WRITE A SALABLE NOVEL by Fan 
Nichols in last month's DIGEST? A long time ago 
we told you that this SSW student was going places. 
Sales like hers are no accidents either. 

Based on what the Editor of ESQUIRE calls "Open Sesame 
to the cash money in the writing racket," SSW has been 
taking people places since its beginning. 

oks, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 


one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 








Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 


antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up fo the minute market ealls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon blow brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 
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Wrirter’s Dicest 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION _RATES— 
United States, U. S. Pos- 


Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 

The notice should 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in_ case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 


itor ; 
Business. Man- 
. wards, Ad- 
ing Manager; M. L. 
irculation Manager. 


Price, 


Entered as Second Class 
1, 1921, at 
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Laying It On the Line 
A Look at David C. Cook 
Solve a Trade Problem to Sell 
Trade Journal Articles by Charles N. Tunnell 
Writing the Feature Article.... by Eugene Chrisman 
Radio Writing by Howard Warwick 
Preparing For Career in 
Western Pulp by Walker A. Tompkins.... 29 
New York Market Letter by Harriet Bradfield 
Washington Market Letter by Cedric Larson 
San Francisco Market Letter... by E. E. Van Natta 
National Literary Contests by Gilson V. Willets 
Writer’s Market Department 














A SALESMAN for WRITERS! 


IT IS TRUE THAT: 
(1) I am a comparatively NEW agent and 


AP ome 





(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


I welcome NEW Writers to my list. 
My New York Representative places 
your SALABLE manuscripts on the desks 
of the editors actively buying YOUR 
TYPE OF MATERIAL. I represent 
you in Hollywood. I deduct from your 
check the agent’s usual 10% on sales. 

I avoid giving the impression that I can 
sell ANY manuscript. My detailed, 
frank criticism and analysis CAN help 
make a manuscript salable IF it can be 
made salable. No collaboration. 

No assistants. Whether a beginner or 
established writer you are assured of 
first hand PROMPT attention. 

My handling charge is $1 for manu- 
scripts up to 8000 words; $2 from 
8000 to 20,000; $3 from 20,000 to 
50,000 and $5 above 50,000 words. 


And it is true that a new agency usually 
gives more personal attention and more 
earnest efforts than an old agency. However 
good, like a new writer, it must PROVE it 
is good. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 








q 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 





We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Carl Rathjen, San Gabriel, Calif. 
William L. Lucas, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. J. Krieg, Mount Morris, IIl. 
S. Omar Barker, Tecolotenos, New 


36th prize: 
37th prize: 
38th prize: 
39th prize: 


Mexico. 
40th prize: Dolores D. Phillips, Sacramento, 


Calif. 
41st prize: Winifred Van Atta. 
42nd prize: Marian E. Wagner. 
43rd prize: E. Rubin, Brooklyn, New York. 
44th prize: Jane Morrow, Beaumont, Texas. 
45th prize: Gene O’Boyle, Seattle, Washington. 
46th prize: Viola Le Duc, Saint Petersburg, Fla. 
Ben J. Viner, Providence, R. I. 
Lucille Nelson, North Sacramento, 


47th prize: 

48th prize: 
Calif. 

49th prize: Mrs. 
chez, Mississippi. 

50th prize: Wilbert Hardesty Clark, San Berna- 
dino County, Calif. 

51st prize: Jenny Breedveld, Roxbury, Mass. 

52nd prize: Elizabeth W. Mackenzie, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
53rd prize: Bill Bartlett, Ava, Illinois. 
54th prize: Nele Wyllie Clearwater, Fla. 
55th prize: Herbert F Fuerstenau, Hazel, South Dakota. 
56th prize: Ley O’Hair Greencastle, Indiana. 
57th prize: M. Rosene, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
th prize: R. H. Elder, Bothell, Washington. 
59th prize: Ruth Cunningham, Beverly lis, Calif. 
60th prize: Catherine Lee Clay y, Santa Monica, Calif. 
61st prize: Edna P. ne Waterloo, Iowa. 
62nd prize: ey y Green, genre, Alaska. 
63rd prize: F. Checks, ” Kansas City, M 
prize: Gathering Avery, Shaker Heights Ohio. 
prize: Harold Brinks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
prize: Mildred Nelson, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
prize: J. E. Le Mieux, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
prize: Eleanor Weinbaum, Beaumont, Texas. 
prize: seers Williams, East Palestine, Ohio. 
prize: is Annan, Pittsburgh, 
7ist prize: ech." B. Rosborough, Chica; “¢ " Hlinois. 
72nd prize: P. H. Roberts, San Jose, Cahif. 
73rd prize: W. M. yner, Custer, 
74th prize: Verne Stone, Kansas City Missouri. 
75th prize: Charlotte Reichert, New York Cit 
76th priz: Dorothy Rousos, Rochester, New York. 
prize: Sibyl Rudell, Evanston, Illinois. 
prize: L. Jacoby, Middletown, New York. 
prize: Neil 'D. Mi Isap, Des Moines, Iowa. 
prize: Robert aerate Greensboro, North Caro. 
prize: Evelyn W Stallman, Columbus, Ohio. 
prize: Mrs. Ralph Kent, Georgetown, Calif. 
prize: Homer O’Neil Dennis, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
th prize: ge C. Regli, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
prize: Lewis McVea, Austin, Texas. 
prize: William T. Chase, Jr., Newton Centre, Mass. 
prize: Ruth Neely, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
th prize: Helen Die: i Olds, Little Neck, New York. 
prize: George <= Cincinnati, Ohio. 
prize: Evelyn L Blanchard d, Iowa City, Iowa 
prize: Mary Bedell (Mrs. Coleman) Fitzgerald, 


Ogden, U 
Long Island, New _- 


Merle D. Humphreys, Nat- 


prize: Geor, 4 Lynch 
prize: Mrs. Zarin, Washington 
prize: ied E Barnes, Milwaukee, is. 
prize: Frank C. Coyle, Deepwater, New Jersey. 
prize: Ethelyn M. igo Green Bay, is. 
prize: Don Marshall, M uskogee, 
prize: Charles on Bag Ann Arbor, Mich. 
th prize: Bill Bruggeman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
: i . Frye, Logansport, Indiana 
olland Lynch, “a Hol llywood, “Calif. 
. a Pennington tone, West Va. 
Catt G. Winter Elk rove, : 
: F. aylor, Chicago 
: Leonora McP Pheeters, Webster Groves, Mo. 
: H. Holden, Chesterfield Engl. land. 
: D’Alton Foley, Los soot lif. 
th prize: Marshall Hail, El Paso, Texas. 


(Continued on page 52) 





PLOT GENIE SCORES AGAIN 


“YUH PAYS YER MONEY— 

AN' YUH TAKES YER CHOICE"... 
of CRITICISM, AUTHOR'S AIDS, INSTRUCTION 
You obligate yourself to pay and pay and PAY— 
without knowing whether what you're buying will 
get you anywhere or not. 

THE PLOT GENIE WRITING ASSOCIATES 
charge you nothing for this Service until you 
determine that What You're Served SERVES YOu! 
When Spencer says: 

"$300 for the first story plotted with Genie is a 
pretty fair return on a $10 investment." 

When DUNBAR says: 

"The most graphic, comprehensive assistance this 
writer ever received from anyone. 

When VERITY says: 

"To think I've at last found someone who really 
helps me instead of merely talking a lot and deliv- 
ering nothing concrete. .. 

They must be getting the very thing YOU wantl 


PLOT GENIE 


is the source and inspiration for hosts of Today's 
Published and Programmed Stories. 
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SUMMER SEASON SPECIAL 


As a general rule, writers take it easy in the sum- 
mer—just when they should be working harder. And 
so—to stimulate the writing urge, I’m making a special 


offer to both old and new clients. 

Clip this advertisement, send it with your manu- 
script and send only HALF the usual a fee of 
$1. each 5000 words! You'll eet the same 15 point 
analysis ong, offered regularly. a market service is 
also at your disposal. My latest pees sale resulted in a 
reading before Congress. GREEN SHEET gives com- 
lete details, FRE Also details of s 1 SELF- 

AY PLAN. I know how—I show you how! 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
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Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sy WELen, 
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On The 
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If you want to con- 
vert your literary talent 
into dollars — whether 
you're anxious to make 
your first sale or to increase 
your sales — you need the 
authoritative advice and spon- 
sorship of an agent who is con- 
stantly selling to the markets you 
wish to reach. 


For 16 years I have developed selling writers. Most of them 
came to me as beginners. Every month I send my clients 
thousands of dollars for their stories appearing in the entire 
range of American, Canadian and British magazines, from 
the leading “slicks” through every type of “pulp.” A few of 
their current smoothpaper appearances are shown above. 


$3,000.00 Worth of Lenniger Guidance—FREE! 


Through my Fifth Annual BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST 
you have the opportunity to earn my help with your writing, free. 
During May, June and July I am each month selecting eight new 
writers who show the best sales possibilities, and giving them my help 
as indicated below, entirely free, except for my regular sales com- 
missions. 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year(Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months " 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months " 125.00 
4th Prize: Myhelpon 50,000 words submitted within 3 months " 50.00 
5th & 6th: Myhelpon 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: Myhelpon 12,500words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month. . . $1,000.00 





The BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers 
who have not sold more than 5 stories to national magazines in 1938. 
All you need do to enter is to submit a manuscript for my agency 
service at my regular rates of $1.00 per thousand words on stories 
up to 5,000 words. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000, my fee is $5.00 
for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
Special rates on novelets and novels. 
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BOZENA BOYETT 
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“The story you sold to Movie Mir- 
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after selling the story for $700.00 you 
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in the smoothpaper 
Canadian Maga- 
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Helen Cross 
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Laying It on the Line 


What makes a good short-short? Reprinted here is a short-short that “just missed.” What points must 
be changed to make it salable? Read the story yourself, and check your story judgment against ours 
by noting the points that need revision or correction. 


Rejected Story by Carl Rathjen 
Criticism by Aron M. Mathieu 


ig is easy to criticize a story that is no good, 

and hard to criticize a story that “just 
misses.” “Marked Day’ falls into the latter 
group. With proper re-writing it might have 
been a little jewel. As the story stands now, 
it is fairly good ; better than most newspaper 
syndicate yarns, but not Grade A stuff. 

Let’s read the story, and then decide on 


how it may be improved. Note the numbers 
“1,” “2” etc. set in bold face type in the 
margin of the story. These refer to points 
which will be discussed in our criticism. It 
will be interesting for you to make mental 
notes yourself on these points, to see if you 
agree with our editorial comments on 
“Marked Day.” 


Marked Day 


By Cart RaTHJEN 


ANY times he had marked the day of death 
for other people. He had never told them 
of course, but they had always died on the 

days he had named to himself. And now he had 
1 marked his own day, and he could not 
escape it. 

That was the ironic part of being an astrologer, 
he thought as he stood by the rail of the west- 
2 bound Pacific liner. You couldn’t keep the 

truth from yourself so you could go ahead 
happily and plan for the future as the others 
did who didn’t know. 
) He gazed over the gnashing wake of the liner 
into the impenetrable darkness of the east. In 
a few short hours the new day, his marked 
day, June first, would come in swift pursuit 
and overtake him. He should have known it was 


inescapable, that he would gain nothing by run- 
ning away and taking this voyage. But somehow 
he hadn’t been able to stop himself. 

“John.” 

He turned slowly to face Valerie Stephenson 
who approached softly across the deck. His bit- 
terness became sharper as his glance embraced her. 
Since their meeting the first day out, he had 

been tormented between constantly thinking 

of her and that marked day he could not 
avoid. In the days that followed he had drawn 
up her chart and studied it after he had told her 
he was an astrologer. His cold reasoning, based 
upon her chart, agreed with his insistent emotions. 
She was ideal for him, but there was that irony 
again. June first was coming, and it was in- 
escapable. He hadn’t told Valerie. 
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“Why so moody?” she chided, smiling, when 
he didn’t speak as he faced her. “Have I 
done. . .” 

“No, of course not,” he reassured softly. “It’s 
just that meeting you, being with you has been 
too...” He shook his head and faced out toward 
the blank darkness again. He had no right to say 
anything like he had been going to say. 

He saw her slim fingers rest on the rail. She 
didn’t say anything. Her nearness was pleasantly 
disturbing. The glow of her face like a pink rose 

in the night. An aura of delicate, elusive 

fragrance encompassing him, both of them. 
Below, the turbulent thrashing of the wake seemed 
to be but an echo of an increasing thunder with- 
in him, a thunder he could not subdue and which 
made the sounds below fade away as it became 
stronger. He turned quickly toward Valerie and 
she seemed to sweep of her own accord into the 
tight whirlpool of his arms. 

The ecstatic oblivion ended when the knell of 
a ship’s bell penetrated to remind him of another 
oblivion that was on its relentless way. He grasped 
Valerie’s arms and urged her away. 

“I... Im sorry,” he muttered. 
have . . . this can’t be.” 

She was trembling. 
mured. “Nothing can separate. . . 

“Valerie, listen to me,” he interrupted huskily. 
If only it were something else that thrust between 
them. Something that could be solved. But death 
was too inescapable. “I wasn’t going to tell you,” 
he explained bitterly, “but you must know now. 
You must understand.” 


“TI shouldn’t 


“But why?” she mur- 


” 


“. . . of course,” he finished hopelessly, “the 
stars and planets just influence, they do not con- 
trol Destiny, but I’ve seen too often the power 
of that influence to hope that I can avoid. . .” 

He stopped when he felt her cool hand rest on 
his. He looked at her for the first time since 
he had begun explaining. She was smiling. He 
felt disappointed. 

“You think I’m a fool,” he suggested, “for 
believing in such things. You’re laughing at me.” 

Her smile faded and there was a sheen to her 
eyes in the night. ‘‘No, John, it isn’t that,” she 
answered. “I just felt so sure that what you're 
saying can’t be true. There’s so much ahead 
that is to be ours. You must have made some 
mistake in your calculations.” 

“But I’m positive,” he began wretchedly. 

She smiled and grasped his hand. ‘Come on, 
we'll go over your chart together. The way we’ll 
always be, together.” 

He sighed. “But I’ve checked and re-checked 
it scores of times. And since I meet you I’ve. . . 
It’s no use, Valerie.” 

She moved closer until the wind, blowing her 
hair, made it brush his check like the delicate 
7 caress of a falling sweet-scented petal. The 

roar of the liner’s wake began to fade 


again. 


“Isn’t it worth a try, once more?” She mur- 
mured. 

His arms reached eagerly about her. He forced 
them to drop to his sides, and his hands clenched. 

“All right,” he declared. “Once more.” 

A steward approached as they turned from the 
rail. He held forth a radiogram. 

ROBERT CASSADINE DIED IN AUTOMoO. 
g BILE ACCIDENT EARLY THIS MORN. 

ING, JUNE FIRST. HELEN TANNER. 

Valerie read it when he handed it to her. She 
looked up anxiously. 

“What ... does it mean?” 

The eager hope had fallen away, pulling his 
whole body into a slump. 

“Cassadine,” he mumbled, “had aspects similar 
to mine. I left word with my secretary, Miss 

Tanner, to inform me if Cassadine. . .” He 
glanced toward the darkness to the east. “It’s 
June first back there, and it’s rushing this way.” 

Valerie grasped his hand. ‘You said you 
would check your chart with me,” she reminded. 

He rubbed his fevered forehead with hot fingers 
and watched Valerie add the last column of 
figures. He reached out quickly and caught her 
hand and the pencil. 

“No, Valerie,” he said thickly. “I saw what 
you were going to do, change the figures so. . . 
I saw you add it three times before you. . .” 

Her lips quivered and her long curving eye- 
lashes vainly sought to brush back the overflow 
from the deep blue pools of her eyes. 

“Please, Valerie,” he pleaded. ‘Don’t make it 
any more difficult. It’s late. You'd better go to 
your cabin now and get some sleep.” 

She clung to him. “I couldn’t,” she sobbed. 
“I... I want to stay with you.” 

He opened the door. ‘“We’ll get your wrap 
then, and go on deck.” 


HE sun, somewhere beyond the other side of 
the liner, was laying a golden barrage across 
the Pacific and white flashes exploded on the rest- 
less water before their eyes. Valeries grasped his 
10 hand beneath the steamer rugs as he held 
close. Her hand felt cold. There was a 
numb chill about his heart. Today wouldn't 
have been so hard to face if he hadn’t meet 
Valerie, but he wasn’t sorry for that now. There 
was just the strange mingling of happiness and 
the bitter realization that his Destiny was marked 
too definitely for today, the first of June. 

The steward approached with a breakfast menu. 
7 1 “Would you care, sir, to order breakfast and 

have it served on deck?” 

How could he eat today! “No, no breakfast,” 
he dismissed the steward. 

Valerie stirred. “Wait, steward,” she called. 
“John, we'll have breakfast. We must live... 
today . . . as though it’s the happiest in our 
lives,” she said as though each word were a burden 
too much for her. She tried to smile. “You 
will eat something, won’t you?” He nodded. She 
held out her hand for the menu and he saw 
that it trembled. “You order,” she said. 
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“You,” he replied. She must have something 
to do or she would wilt under this strain of 
12 waiting. After breakfast he must make her 
go to her cabin. He smiled bitterly. What 
right did he have to plan even so little ahead into 
the future? He had no future. 

He started as Valerie laughed hysterically as 
she glanced at the menu. : 

“Today will be the happiest in our lives,” she 
cried. “John, today, John today will be. . 

“Valerie, Valerie,” he soothed. “Please. Come, 
T’ll take you to your cabin. Steward, will you 
summon the stewardess. Perhaps you’d better get 
the ship’s physician too.” 

“Right, sir. Shall I give you a hand first?” 

“Perhaps you’d better . . .” he answered. 

“John, John,” Valerie said shrilly. “The menu. 
It’s dated June second! You’ve escaped. We 
can be together. This is the happiest . . . today 
is June second.” 

He steadied her hand. Yes, there it was near 
the top of the menu. Thursday, June second. 

“It can’t be,” he protested, wanting to believe 


it and yet knowing he couldn’t. “It’s a mis- 
print, or the steward brought tomorrow’s . . . to- 
day is Wednesday, June first.” Valerie was staring 
at him. It was brutal to destroy her hopes this 
way, but it would be equally ruthless to let her 
believe otherwise. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the steward, stepping 
near and touching his cap. “The menu is correct. 
Today is the second of June.” 

“You see,” began Valerie, her eyes glistening 
with happiness. 

“No,” he refused. “I know that today is . 

1 I was awake all night, out here with you. 
It isn’t as if I’d slept the clock around 
at... 

“Beg pardon again, sir,” smiled the steward. 
“You are correct in what you say, but, if I may 
14 say so, I take it this is your first voyage. 

You don’t understand. We are sailing west- 
ward, and last night we crossed the International 
Date Line. We lost a day. 

“We lost the first of June!” 


(Reprinted with permission of the author) 





The above story was submitted to the Digest’s contest, and, while it won one of the prizes 


because it had possibilities, Liberty Magazine rejected it. 
Liberty Magazine, read both the story, and the criticism of it. 


appear at the end of this article. 


The numbers here refer to the numbers in the story 
“The Marked Day” 


1. Notice the number of times the word 
“had” appears in this first paragraph. Five 
times! Every time you use the word “had” 
it places your story in the past tense, and 
leaves the reader with the feeling that the 
story has not yet started. The reader wants 
to begin the story with the first paragraph. 
He doesn’t like restrospection, even though 
some explanation is necessary to give the 
reader the proper setting, mood, and under- 
standing of the character. Playwrights used 
to open their plays with the butler talking 
into the telephone: “Yes the Master just 
died. His will hasn’t been found. The safe 
was looted last night.” Cliche though this 
is, it is better than having an actor come to 
the front of the stage and speak for five 
minutes telling the audience what happened 
last night. Readers and audience want to 
find out what happened by watching it hap- 
pen. This first paragraph has great oppor- 
tunities for simple direct writing (see the 
last six words of the first paragraph for a 
good example of this). But the reader should 
have the feeling that things are happening 
right in front of his own nose; not in the 
past. If that is impossible, then the fewer 
“hads” we use to nudge the reader and 


Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of 
His comments on the criticism 


deliberately remind him that all this had al- 
ready happened, the better. 

2. The second sentence in this paragraph 
is weak. Professional writers try to employ 
a cadence to their stories that gives the 
ending of each paragraph a punch, or a 
“lift.” This sentence that ends the second 
paragraph is a little involved with negatives. 
Although it is sort of chatty and informal 
in style, the advantage gained by that is not 
strong enough to offset the difficulty in read- 
ing it. 

The second disadvantage of this sentence 
is that it asks the reader to believe in as- 
trology for the sake of the story. To some 
readers this will be no hazard ; but to many, 
it will be more or less distasteful. Many 
readers simply will not admit, even for the 
sake of the story, that an astrologer can pre- 
dict precisely what will happen. This group 
of readers might in some way be placated 
right at this point. 

The more skeptical reader who thinks 
astrology is sheer bunk, should be permitted 
to see here a sly authorial wink, telling the 
reader that the astrology part is thrown in 
only as “the mood” or “atmosphere” of the 
story, and that the story’s solution will not 
depend on occult devices. The author’s wink 
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needn’t necessarily tip off those readers who 
believe in astrology, as for them, the astro- 
logy part can be both “atmosphere” and 
motivating influence. No large circulating 
magazine would want this story unless the 
author had anticipated the chilly reception 
a potentially astrology motivated yarn would 
get from some readers. The author must 
serve up some sort of sotto voce reassurance 
to the initiated. 

3. We didn’t think so much of that word 
“gnashing.” It tends to bring the reader up 
short, and consider how in hell gnashing 
ever got to be used as a nautical term. A 
more appropriate word would make for 
smoother reading. Many an editor would 
stop reading the story here and look at the 
last page. If this proved to be an “An 
Appointment in Sumatra” plot, it would 
have been summarily rejected. This plot 
deals with the slave, who fearing death was 
following him, fled at top speed to Sumatra. 
Meanwhile, Death, on being asked where 
the slave is, says: “In Sumatra. I have an 
appointment with him tonight.” Sure, it’s 
a good plot. It was good a thousand years 
ago. But not today. Fortunately, this story 


does not use that plot, but we mention the 
point to illustrate how the editorial point of 
view is always being on the lookout for a 
second-hand plot. Incidentally, the plot used 


in this story is new to us. We hope it was 
new to you, too. A couple of times a year, 
the old familar plots will find some editor 
who, by coincidence, never met up with them 
before, and lo! an old tomatoe sees print 
again. Before we would publish this story 
in a national fiction magazine, we would 
check it with all of our staff to see if any of 
them had ever seen it come up before in 
the daily mail, or in other magazines. If so, 
of course, it would be returned without com- 
ment, as no re-writing could then save it. 

4. Once again we are going to irritate 
those readers who will have none of astrol- 
ogy. Therefore, early in the story, as men- 
tioned before, this group should have been 
placated and made to feel that the story will 
not turn on an astrologer’s accurate predic- 
tion. Thus, we could keep verisimilitude 
with those who believe and disbelieve in 
astrology. A little descripion of Valerie would 
not have been amiss here. We are allowed 


to build up our own picture of Valerie which 
then has to be discarded when the author 
finally gets around to telling us how she 
does look. Some other sub-plot piece of ac. 
tion should be introduced here. The author 
has but one story to tell. If he had a little 
piece of sub-plot action, the middle of the 
story would not be just a waste of space, as 
far as extra facts go. The middle of this 
story is like a piano interlude on the radio— 
a time filler until the main program starts 
up again. The middle of the story which 
starts at “5” adds little or nothing to the 
story. It’s just filler. 

5. Valeria could do a little something 
here, and by her movement give this para- 
graph more pace. It reads as though the 
author felt the time had come to throw in 
a paragraph of glamour. His intuition was 
right, but the glamour is on the static side. 
Valerie should do something and prove and 
enhance by her movement, the things the 
author says about her. 

6. This time bridge is handled nicely here 
by the extra space, and the dialogue open- 
ing with “..........” It’s a good idea to 
remember. 

7. Appealing to the reader’s sense of 
smell is a good trick to gain realism. We 
once read a college thesis devoted to “de 
Maupassant’s Use of Smell As A Literary 
Device.” Precieux though this sounds, it 
was a good thesis. The author here might 
have appealed to the reader’s sense of smell 
by mentioning something of the mingling of 
perfume with the sea air. It would bring 
you closer to the love scene because you are 
more physically aware of its setting. 

8. At this point, many beginners intro- 
duce a new character, often the main one. 
All your important characters, and there 
should only be a few, must be introduced in 
the first 50 to 125 words of your story. If 
this telegram would have introduced a new 
and important character, it would have 
ruined the story. 

9. Notice how the introduction of the 
telegram added pace to the yarn. This is 
the first time in the story, since Valerie spoke 
her first sentence, that the story moves. This 
dullness of the middle of the story is not 
overcome by the wire. If another incident 
similar in effect to that appeared between 
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bold faced numerals 4 and 8, the story would 
be 25 per cent better. That sentence: “It’s 
June first back there, and it’s rushing this 
way,” is a honey. The suspense up to this 
point sets the stage for that sentence, and 
the verb “rushes” clinches it. 

10. The phrase “was laying a golden 
barrage” is mighty nice writing. Did you 
like it? The part about “exploding white 
flashes” was OK, too. You’ve got to have 
some sweet writing like that scattered 
thickly through your story to meet top notch 
competition. The actual writing in this story 
is good, but not superior. The author, how- 
ever, (unknown to us) can write, as these 
little flashes indicate. Fine writing, remem- 
ber, must never be used for its own sweet 
sake, but only to advance the story. 

11. A little realistic touch, such as the 
mention of breakfast helps build verisimili- 
tude and is good. It is also good irony 


here. 
12. The author is repeating himself here. 


His story can stand cutting, and if another 
incident similar to the telegraph incident 
were put into the story, then at least 300 
words can be pared from this yarn without 
losing any “body.” 

13. There is some nice exploding here 
of all the possibilities that the reader may 
have thought out. Notice how the author, 
one by one, offers all the simple childish 
explanations, and he blasts them all away 
with his own twist. 

14. The explanation and tag line must 
be simple, believable, and planted earlier in 
the story. The author has done all of this. 
By simply having his characters at sea, trave- 
ling westward, he gave all the necessary 
clues at the start. 

Liberty rejected this story. We feel that 
with the revision suggestions offered here 
incorporated into the story, it would have 
been accepted; granted of course, that the 
plot is original, and has not been used in any 
competing magazine. 
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A Look at David C. Cook 


By FLetcHer D. SLATER 


Author of 42 short stories, and 6 serials sold to the Cook publications 





N THE whole 
I juvenile field, 
there is no market 
more open and more 
friendly to writers than 
the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company 
of Elgin, Illinois. 
Feeling a desire to 
meet personally the 
editors of the David C. 
Cook story papers, edi- 


tors whom I know and editors alike. 





Only in Wrirter’s Dicest will the free 
lance writer find detailed, complete and 
accurate market surveys. This article is 
typical of a series that appears regularly 
in the Dicest. Articles in this series are 
written by authors who have sold reg- 
ularly over a period of years to the mar- 
kets which they discuss. In addition, and 
equally important, articles in this series, 
including this one, are submitted to the 
editors first for their OK. That’s why 
the DicEsT is a useful medium for authors 


writer to sell to us.” 

Unless you’re a one- 
in-a-thousand wonder, 
you can’t sit down and 
bat off an acceptable 
story for Young Peo. 
ple’s Weekly, Girly 
Companion, Boys 
World, What To Do, 
or Dew Drops. I can't. 
I spend more time on 
putting a plot together 
that will start off fast 
and march convincing- 








chiefly through corre- 
spondence, I mustered 
the two cents a mile from Omaha to Elgin, 
and went. 

The waiting room of the huge, spreading, 
colonial plant was hung with Bible scenes in 
oil, by Richard A. Holberg. Somehow, those 
pictures struck the keynote of the whole 
establishment. Here is more than a commer- 
cial publishing company. David C. Cook 
Company is openly, primarily, and proudly 
trying in its story papers to influence youth 
toward Christian character. 

And skilfully, too. The more grippingly 
and subtly a story stimulates a boy or girl 
to emulate the Christian conduct of its char- 
acters, the better the story. 


"THE heads of the five Cook papers were a 

bit dubious about reporting my inter- 
views in a writer’s magazine. Mrs. Margaret 
M. Stone, supervising editor for the string, 
said: 


“The usual run of articles printed by some 
writer’s magazines in regard to the Sunday- 
school field is detrimental in that it brings in 
a large volume of very unworthy manu- 
scripts. The usual theme of such an article 
is that it is very easy for a_ beginning 


ly along to the finish, 
than I do in writing the story. In other 
words, Cook stories demand plot, and plot- 
ting is hard work to me. Not, of course, that 
the editors aren’t eager for good writing 
style. 

The general story requirements of the 
Cook papers are quite similar. I will lump 
them briefly, and then take up the exceptions 
and points of stress under individual paper 
headings. 

Short stories should run between 2,000 and 
2,500 words. Serial chapters are of the same 
length, with two to six parts preferred. Amer- 
ican settings are preferred, though unusual 
backgrounds anywhere are acceptable, if 
authentic. The hero and heroine, however, 
must be American or Canadian. 

Editorials of 100 to 400 words, short 
articles on discovery, science, invention, and 
successful young people, and feature articles 
on personality development and Christian 
character, are used regularly. 

I remember, several years back, when 
Boys’ World or What To Do or one of the 
other papers would go off the market tempo- 
rarily to reduce inventory. Not any more. 
Every day is buying day, and checks come 
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promptly on acceptance, at a basic rate of a 
cent a word for fiction. 

I asked each editor what he would do if he 
were a writer who knew boy or girl life, and 
seriously wanted to sell stories to David C. 
Cook Company. Substantially, the answer 
was this: “Send for free samples of the paper 
you are interested in. Study the stories in 
those papers. See, first of all, how the basic 
requirement of all Cook papers—the pull 
toward Christian character—ts accomplished. 
Then see how the stories start. See how the 
characters talk. See how they carry you 
along, how mystery and humor and adven- 
ture are brought in. See how they tell a 
story; an absorbing, plotted story with con- 
flict and suspense, not a mere incident or 
character sketch. Then work out your story, 
tell it in a simple, straightforward way, and 
send it in.” 

If it suits the editor’s needs, he’ll buy it. 
If not, its return may be accompanied by a 
rejection slip, which contains some of the 
reasons for a story being unsuited to the 
Cook market. One or more of these reasons 
why your story was not accepted will be 
checked. 


Make no mistake about it, there are taboos. 
The sooner you learn them, the better. Every 
so often I begin to think I know all the ropes. 
Then I get back a story in which I have 
slipped. One came back recently, because it 
was “based on an adult economic problem 

. that has little place in the juvenile 
story paper field.” 

In general, the Cook papers refuse stories 
that deal with the theater, stage, circus, 
movies, card playing, dancing, war, sports, 
fishing or hunting, crime, or cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

Playing up of differences between rich and 
poor, capital and labor, is frowned upon. 
Characters with obvious mental or physical 
handicaps make stories containing them unfit. 
Very much of an adult interest is out, espe- 
cially in the younger papers. The sad story 
has no sale at Cook’s. 


The Bible story, if accurate, yet thrillingly 
alive, is desired—and hard to get. Don’t fic- 
tionize the real Bible characters ; invent your 
own, which can touch the genuine Bible 
figures. Don’t change the Bible. 














“Stop making all that noise! Can’t you see I’m trying 
to write.” 


In submitting to any Cook paper, address 
the individual paper, not the editor nor the 
Cook company. Do it like this: 

THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
Editorial Department 


David C. Cook Pub. Co. 
Elgin, Illinois 


I always send stories flat, protected by a 
single oblong of corrugated board, and in a 
folder. Postage on the return envelope, en- 
closed, is sufficient to include the corrugated 
board, if the story comes back. This saves a 
lot of typing, if the story is to be offered else- 
where. It costs a bit more, but I think it is 
worth the difference. Several Cook editors 
told me that they like to see my stories come 
in, because of their physical appearance. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Characters, according to Miss Florence B. 
Palmer, must be attractive, wholesome young 
men and women in their early twenties. They 
must have evident individuality, be natural 
and genuine so that they assume in the mind 
of the reader a decided realness, to which he 
will respond with a kindred interest. 

Achieving this depends to a large degree 
upon the type of conversation put into his or 
her mouth by the author. What a character 
is made to say goes a long way toward giving 
him sum and substance. Conversation helps 
to evoke out of the airy nothing seeming 
flesh-and-blood characters. 
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Thoughts given expression should be hu- 
man, spontaneous, original, devoid of artifi- 
ciality, easy to read, true to the character 
from whom they spring, and for YPW, evi- 
dencing a fair amount of maturity on the 
part of the young person speaking. Maybe 
you'll get my point if I quote, not too chestily, 
from “Number 31,” published in Young 
People’s Weekly of January 30: 


Sue Belle Whitney, the coast liner’s vivid 
stewardess, poked her curly head into his re- 
treat. 

“Number nine—Mr. 

to give you some letters.” 

Bib grabbed his dictation pad. “Call up the 
captain,” he begged, “and ask him to please 
miss the air bumps. I’m jittery enough as 
i 

“Forget it,” she advised with a smile. “Air 
travelers are the swellest people in the world.” 

“Thanks for the kind words,” said Bib, go- 
ing down the narrow aisle. It was only five- 
thirty o’clock. He could take a dozen letters 
before helping Sue Belle serve dinner. 

“Mr. Jardine?” he asked, stopping at seat 
nine and addressing a young-looking man of 
perhaps forty. “I’m ready to take your letters, 
sir.” 

“Good. Can we have a little privacy?” 

“How about the courtesy lounge, forward?” 
suggested Bib. 

At the end of forty minutes of rapid-fire 
dictation, Mr. Jardine stopped abruptly. 
“Phat s all.” 

Bib closed his pad. “That was a real work- 
out, Mr. Jardine, but I enjoyed it. I think 
I'll have the letters ready for Chicago mail- 
ing.” 

“Think, nothing!” snapped the executive. 
“T’ve got to have them by then!” 

Bib suppressed his anger and replied with 
careful courtesy. “I’ll do my level best, Mr. 
Jardine.” 

He made his way to the crew nock. Across 
the corridor came sounds from Sue Belle’s 
electric galley. Bib pushed open the door. 

“I just,” he said ironically, “met one of 
your ‘swellest people in the world!’ ” 


Earl Jardine—wants 


The atmosphere of YPW stories must be 
clean, wholesome, and bright, yet with a vein 
of underlying seriousness, as the stories must 
be essentially Christian character-building. 

Stories of young marriage are not used, be- 
cause the paper is edited primarily for the 
younger people. But young love, or romance, 
rather, is desirable, if it is not done with a 
heavy hand. 


Here the line of demarcation is a trifle 
vague. As I see it, the safest course to travel 
is to suggest the romance ; show that the hero 
thinks the girl lovely and charming; show 
mutual esteem, but leave the definite love. 
making around the corner. The reader can 
fill it in. 

A few lines from “The Cook Came 
Through,” sold to YPW, may suggest one 
way of handling romance. In this story, Fay, 
the camp cook, has been upbraiding Buzz, 
the young director, for not getting enough 
sleep. 


“All right,’ he promised. “It isn’t fair to 
Sid.” 

“You know better than that, Buzz! It’s you 
I’m worried about.” 

Then, the color deepening in her cheeks, she 
hurried on. ‘“So—so much depends on you, 


Buzz.” 


You see, we’ve skirted the love interest, 
but it’s there. 

A good story of athletics is always wel- 
comed by YPW. A winter sports back- 
ground, such as skiing or skating, would be 
timely right now. 


THE BOYS’ WORLD 


Length requirements on stories run from 
2,200 to 2,500 words, with a special need for 
short shorts of 1,500 words. Characters 
should be boys between 16 and 19. 

Editor Thomas S. Huntley assured me that 
BW is wide open for good stories. In fact, a 
bonus rate of a cent and a half a word is 
being paid for extra good ones, though he 
complained that he isn’t depleting the bonus 
fund fast enough! 

“What about openings?” 

“We like ’em fast, with a good punch, and 
the opening situation cleared up right away,” 
he said, and grinned. “I suppose you can't 
beat that old gag for a good beginning: 
‘Bang! Bang! And another redskin bit the 
dust!” (The Indian, however, is never put 
in an unfavorable light in Cook stories.) 


Sports stories are always good for BW, 
when the writer knows his sport—and when 
the game isn’t the whole story. The sport 
should exist more as a setting for the plot 
than as the plot itself. Minor sports—tennis, 
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golf, swimming, diving—are acceptable, as 
well as football, baseball, basketball, and 
track. Other sports, like handball, tumbling, 
pingpong, and so on, are all right if the writer 
can make the game clear as he goes along. 
“The trend of the times,” said Mr. Hunt- 
ley, “seems to be to combine instruction with 
entertainment. We like to let our reader learn 
something about different locales and occu- 
pations as well as to enjoy an absorbing 


story.” 
With Boys’ World, editorials of 150 words 
are those most desired ; photos are used with 


squibs on successful boys. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


Length requirements are about the same as 
for the BW, although this paper, edited by 
Miss Anna Margaret Stansell, is not using 
short shorts. Main characters should be girls 
sixteen to eighteen. 

Stories in which sports provide the back- 
ground of action are bought occasionally. 
The winning of a game or contest, however, 
should not be the chief motivation. 

Strong, novel plots are especially desired. 
In this connection the editor recalled a story 
of mine sold to GC a year and a half ago, 
called “Mislaid Valentine.” It centered 
around a bathtub as a Valentine gift, and 
the giver’s losing it before the presentation. 
But the story needed more than that bare, 
though novel, idea. The strange Valentine 
had to be prepared for, had to be made 
plausible, and the presentation had to be 
difficult, to create suspense. Even after find- 
ing the lost bathtub and making delivery, 
the heroine had to overcome the stubborn 
qualms of her old aunt. Trouble after trou- 
ble—but the girl wades through happily. 

By all means give your heroine a sense of 
humor. Do that, and you needn’t worry 
much about making her likeable. Let her 
laugh at herself a few times during the story, 
and she’ll click with the readers. 

Conversation is all right in the first para- 
graph, but let it be something besides talk. 
Be sure it sets the pace, suggests the setting, 
and moves the story along. Perhaps the 
opening lines of “Safety Last,” a story of Sue 
Wallace in the railroad shops, bought by GC 
a few months ago, will illustrate : 


PARADISE ON $400 A YEAR 
DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from the Writer’s Year Book) 


“How about that hollow tree?” 
“No, there’s an author in there, too!” 


Faint as it was, Superintendent of Shops 
Welch heard the click. He turned sharply on 
Sue Wallace. 

“What are you doing in the C. & G. 
yards?” 

She blew a wisp of flaming hair off the cor- 
ner of her mouth and lowered the accusing 
snout of her camera. Her smile was a bit 
scared. 

Especially undesirable themes in GC stories 
are the falsely suspected girl, the snob who 
learns to be democratic, and the twist at the 
end which brings in treasure, college educa- 
tion, or scholarship as the reward. (Here’s a 
tip: Think up a new, desirable reward, and 
build yourself a story back from that.) 

Requirements for editorials are similar to 
those of BW. Articles which present voca- 
tions for girls, how-to-make articles, and per- 
sonality features are all desired. 


WHAT TO DO 
WTD features both boys and girls in the 
same story. Occasionally a completely boy 
story or a completely girl story goes, but not 
often. 
However, Miss Ardyce Woodside warns: 
“Keep away from mixed clubs. Boy clubs or 
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girl clubs, though, are fine, and in line with 
educational procedure. If you have a club in 
the story, keep the sponsor or adult leader in 
‘the background. Make the problem typical 
of boy or girl life. Remember, the characters 
should be ten to twelve years old.” 

Sports stories are desirable, provided the 
sport comes normally in the range of boys 
and girls of 9 to 13 years. School football, 
remember, is usually not played by boys this 
young. 

“Keep bitterness out of your story,” ad- 
vised the editor. “Subdue the danger ele- 
ment. Let the leading characters be attrac- 
tive and sturdy, never goody-goody. And 
keep out the treasure hunt and the usual 
rescue plot.” 

No camping out alone at night, for WTD ; 
no coward-who-turns-hero theme ; no money- 
earning schemes, pure and simple. Animal 
stories are fine, but don’t make the animal 
talk. Pet stories are good, but the plot must 
be unusual because so many are submitted. 
Don’t use the falsely suspected child theme. 
Don’t make boys and girls too independent of 
parents. Remember, they do have home ties 
and loyalties and responsibilities. Keep lan- 
guage simple, so children 9 to 13 can under- 
stand it. Guard against implausibility. There 
must be a vital message of conduct or char- 
acter suggested by the story. 


DEW DROPS 


Stories for DD should be from 600 to 900 
words long, centered around the play or work 
activities of children four to eight years old. 
If you can, inject a bit of mystery. 

An example is a story by Ruth Bishop 
Juline, called “Bobsy’s Picnic.” Betty, a new 
little girl in the neighborhood, says she has a 


twin named Bobsy, who has not yet arrived, 
Her further explanation is cut off as her new 
neighbors gleefully plan a party for Bobsy’s 
coming. 

Queer remarks by Betty prior to Bobsy’s 
arrival furnish the mystery: “Bobsy is too 
big. He’d break your wagon.” “Don’t be 
surprised if he eats the apples all at one bite.” 
“He isn’t coming on the train. He’s coming 
in a truck.” The children don’t tumble until 
the truck comes in, and Bobsy turns out to 
be a white-faced pony. 

That’s the kind of simple mystery the Dew 
Drops editor wants. But a warning: Don’t 
just let the children talk. Make something 
happen, even though it is simple. 

DD stories must show in action such traits 
as unselfishness, fair play, honesty, service, 
loyalty, and truthfulness. 

Animal stories which center about an ani- 
mal in its natural life, and also those in which 
it is subordinated to the children, are popular. 

Miss Ann Elliott, editor, would advise you 
to watch children at their play and while dis- 
charging their small duties. Make your stories 
grow out of what they do, out of their prob- 
lems among themselves. 

The story laid in the Sunday-school class is 
always desirable if it is not artificial. 

Each story should suggest right conduct 
rather than preach against wrong actions. 
Keep language and comparisons and ideas 
very simple, for they must be grasped by 
children under eight years of age. 

I’ve tried to cover a mighty big field in 
one spasm. I hope the ideas and suggestions 
I’ve passed along will help readers of 
Writer’s Dicest who are attracted to the 
Sunday-school story paper to make or 
strengthen contacts with the house of David 
C. Cook. 





Solvea Trade Problem to Sell 
Trade Journal Articles 


By Cuarues N. TunnezeLL, Editor. 


ly and clearly in the beginning of the 

story ; then give accurate and complete 
details of how some member of the industry 
has solved this problem and you have a sure- 
fire formula for the trade journal article. 
Trade journal editors seek articles for their 
readers that instruct rather than entertain ; 
however, if the article can instruct in an en- 
tertaining way, all the better. 

Does the writer of business articles have to 
be technically trained or especially skilled in 
an industry to be able to write salable 
articles in this field? Certainly not. But a 
broad working knowledge of the industry in 
particular and of business in general is suffi- 
cient to be able to recognize and determine 
common problems of the trade. An article 
must be written about a problem that is 
shared by at least a great many members of 
the particular trade, who are readers of the 
trade publication. If the problem is a rare 
one and applicable to only a few people in 
this industry, then it is not of wide enough 
interest to warrant publication. For example, 
a grocer’s building might be near a river, 
canal or stream and seepage from this stream 
might cause the building walls to rot and 
cause excess dampness in the store. This 
grocer might find a preservative fluid that 
will seal the walls and stop the trouble—but 
such a problem is so rare that the average 
editor of a grocery journal would pass it up. 

But every grocer has advertising, window 
display, personnel and _ similar problems. 
Every grocer is faced with narrow profit mar- 
gins—and most grocers have to come to some 
decision about an all-cash or a credit busi- 
ness, a cash-and-carry or a service store. So 
any grocer who has solved any one of these 


Sirs a common trade problem quick- 


common problems, or who has improved his 
condition by adopting a certain plan that has 
increased his efficiency and service or one 
that has reduced cost or improved profit is 
sure to receive serious consideration. And if 
a similar article has not already been pub- 
lished, or that particular state or section 
given too much prominence in the publica- 
tion, the article will sell. 

How do I know? For 14 years I have been 
writing and selling business articles. For a 
number of these years I wrote 50,000 to 
65,000 words a month with 95 per cent of it 
selling. Since 1931 I have edited a business 
journal, The Southwestern Baker, and wrote 
an average of 30,000 words a month on the 
outside, selling most of the output. 


HE problem formula is not the only type 

of article that editors will buy. But it 
can be found in 80 per cent of the business 
articles, and it is certainly the surest way to 
get started with any business journal or with 
any trade journal editor. 

What is a trade problem? Here is an 
example. In the retail food field, for instance, 
margins on staple groceries have become so 
narrow that a profit is seldom attained. But 
the grocer who has a complete food market 
and is able to command a good meat trade 
and a good volume in produce and a fair 
volume in semi-luxury items can make a bet- 
ter profit on these items to the extent that 
the general gross profit is high enough to pro- 
tect a net profit on all sales. But suppose that 
shoppers merely come in and select the close- 


fundamental grocer’s problem must be solved 
before he can make a profit. And this is an 
industry-wide problem, one shared by 90 per 
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cent of the retail food dealers. 

Let’s take a look at a problem article in 
the August, 1937, issue of Progressive Grocer. 
This is an interview type article with an “as 
told to” by-line. The article opens with this 
paragraph: 

“Coupon books have helped us to solve a 
number of problems in food retailing, espe- 
cially that of close margins. We do maintain 
close margins ; but we are able to get 5% net 
profit with an average of 17% gross simply 
because we have built up a patronage of 
more than 70% of our customers trading 
100% with us. Although we sell these cus- 
tomers many items at very close margin, we 
also sell them fresh meats at 322% gross 
and produce at 30% mark-up.” 

In this opening paragraph is a problem ; 
and the opening paragraph is the place for 
the statement of the problem. And in this 
same paragraph is a suggestion for the solu- 
tion of this commonplace problem. 

For any problem type business article, or 
any other type of trade journal article, facts 
and figures are necessary. Use plenty of fig- 
ures so the reader can compare his own oper- 
ations and check himself to see how he must 
apply the plan to improve his own position. 

In this particular article, the problem was 
that of close margins on much of the mer- 
chandise; the solution was to get 100% cus- 
tomers so that the general gross average 
would be up—and the way Grocer Jones 
built 100% customers was to sell them 
coupon books at 5% cash discount so that his 
customers would trade with him for all their 
food needs and use their coupon book instead 
of splitting up their purchases among many 
food stores and merely shopping for the low- 
price specials from store to store. 

The remainder of the article went into de- 
tails of how the coupon books were handled 
and how they were used for both cash and 
charge customers. The details were so plain 
that any grocer could apply the plan if it 
appealed to him. And in this article was a 
complete picture of the grocer’s operations. 
For instance, these are excerpts: “In this 
store we do an annual volume of $100,000, 
of which 95% is with regular customers— 
and 70% is with customers who buy 100% 
in this store. In this particular store, we 


carry a $4,000 stock that is turned 20 times a 
year to pay a net of better than the inventory 
investment.” 


And Progressive Grocer liked that problem 
story to the extent of 2c a word. 


“* [YALF-TONNERS Reduce Bakery Fleet 

Costs” is the title of a story in the 
April, 1938 issue of the Fleet Owner. This 
article is ghost-written by me—the bakery 
owner’s name appearing on the story for the 
glory and the trade authority, and my name 
appearing as the endorsement on the check 
in payment for the story. 


But this title immediately suggests a prob- 
lem—that of what size truck is the most 
efficient and economical. The opening para- 
graph in this article is this: “Just as the 
saddle-horse and the draft horse both used 
to have a place in the matter of hauling 
and transportation, light and heavy trucks 
both have a place in the present-day scheme 
of things. This discussion does not apply to 
any particular type or make of truck; it js 
merely a statement of how we, at the Shipley 
Baking Company, reduced our delivery costs 


by more than one-third, by using half-ton 
trucks with lengthened wheelbases and spe- 
cial, door-to-door type bakery bodies.” 


What fleet owner is not interested in the 
problem of truck and delivery costs or in any 
plan to reduce his cost by one-third? Interest 
is immediate regardless of whether the man 
is a road contractor, laundryowner, baker or 
freight line operator. The article continues 
to give details of how this firm whose product 
is light and bulky had been using large one 
and one-half ton trucks in order to get length 
enough in the wheelbase to carry the load of 
bread .... but by using the smaller equip- 
ment and cutting the frame and splicing it, 
the wheelbase was obtained and many ad- 
vantages obtained. These advantages were 
lighter equipment, less investment, less gaso- 
line and tire cost, easier handling and other 
such factors. 

In the October 10, 1937, issue of Sales 
Management is an article ghost-written in 
the name of J. B. Cook, bakery sales manager 
of the Morten Milling Company, under this 
title: “Ten Reliable Rules to Follow When 


Salesmen Entertain Buyers.” 
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This article continues to point out that sal- 
aries, hotel expenses, car expense and such 
ordinary factors are pretty well known and 
standardized, but that customer entertain- 
ment is something that must be left largely to 
the honor and judgment of the individual 
salesmen. But to help salesmen know some- 
thing about when and how to entertain cus- 
tomers and what is considered profitable and 
in good taste, this milling firm set up a list of 
10 rules to follow. This firm had at least at- 
tempted to solve a problem that is shared by 
99% of the firms in America that have trav- 
eling representatives. 

The problem was one of wide appeal. The 
10 rules suggested by the firm did not totally 
solve this problem; but they did serve as a 
basis for improvement and established some 
standard guide . . so much so that Sales 
Management parted with $25 for the article 
and followed up with assignments for similar 
material, one of the assignments being fea- 
tured on the front cover of the May 1, 1938 
issue on the subject of rules for conducting 
successful trade conventions. 

In the May, 1938, issue of the “Grocery 
Managers Edition” of Chain Store Age is an 
article which I wrote that opens with the 
problem presented at the beginning of this 
article. The Chain Store Age article, quoting 
a large super-market operator, opens with 
this statement of the problem with a sug- 
gested solution: “Staples are consumed daily 
and account for a large percentage of the 
volume in the super-market as well as in 
other types of food stores. Margins are 
smaller on staples; however, the big super- 
market cannot operate profitably on staples 
alone. The best margins and best profits are 
made on the articles sold by impulse to cus- 
tomers that come into the store for staples. 

“Our stores are planned so that customers 
must rub noses with the luxury merchandise 
first. Position in the store is first determined 
by the profit margin ; then its relationship to 
other merchandise is considered.” 

As a trade press writer, I cannot know thor- 
oughly many or even any single field. But I 
do find it possible to write salable articles for 
such varied industries as funeral directing, 


department store merchandising, automobile 
sales and service, bakery and food manufac- 
turing and retailing, truck fleet operations, 
mining and mineral production, packing and 
refining industries, photography merchandis- 
ing, printing and engraving, laundry produc- 
tion and merchandising, advertising in all 
forms, chain store operations, independent 
store operations, hardware, electrical, gen- 
eral contracting and building, and other 
fields too numerous to continue. 

No one writer can be an authority in so 
many fields, and it is not even necessary to 
obtain all articles from so-called authorities. 
But it is necessary to secure facts, figures, de- 
tails and results from a person in the par- 
ticular field who can speak with personal ex- 
perience and authority on the particular 
phase of that business which he is discussing 

. . a statement of some common problem 
and his improvement or complete solution of 
this problem. 

There is not much plan or formula for the 
business article other than getting the prob- 
lem presented in the beginning, stating the 
approach or method of solution, then de- 
tailing the procedure, and a summing up of 
the results . . . . and such an article may run 
from 200 words to 2,000 words. However, 
most business journals today are favoring 
short articles, 700 to 1,000 words with plenty 
of photographs, charts, advertisements and 
other material for reproduction. 

But the one big point for the beginning 
trade journal writer: Trade journals are not 
necessarily easy to hit or anxious to receive 
the works of writers who have not taken the 
time and trouble to investigate and determine 
what is a real problem in this line of business. 
Trade journals are not a teething ring to the 
budding novelist or fiction writer. This is a 
specialized field that requires just as much 
hard work and special study as any other 
branch of writing. For the serious journalist 
who will work hard and take a sincere in- 
terest in the businesses of his city, there is a 
substantial return. But understanding the 
specialized needs of publications and slanting 
to fit these needs is just as essential as slant- 
ing the fiction story to hit a particular pulp 


magazine. 
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Writing the Feature Article 


By J. Euczenz CHRISMAN 


HE market for good, human-interest 
features is wide. Magazines, newspa- 
pers, Sunday supplements, trade jour- 
nals, all take these features. Rates of pay- 
ment compare favorably with those paid fic- 
tion writers and, as in the case of the fiction 
writer, these will increase as development and 
experience tempers-and improves the feature 
writer. 

There are a few special qualifications 
which the novice must have. The first of 
these is what is called a “story nose,” the 
ability to see and envision a feature article 
in some seemingly trivial and inconsequential 
incident or fact. Perhaps this can be made 
more clear by one or two actual incidents in 
this writer’s own work. Some years ago the 
writer left the New York newspaper upon 
which he was working and went to Holly- 
wood to take up special feature work. Armed 
with many letters of introduction, he was 
seated in the waiting room of the publicity 
chief’s office at Paramount studio. He 
chanced to pick up a small, routine bulletin 
which was issued each week by the publicity 
department and turning its pages idly he ran 
across this seemingly inconsequential item: 


“There are 6,000 ex-service men available 
for picture work in Hollywood.” 


A feature article there, do you ask? If you 
lack the vision, the imagination to see it, I 
would advise you not to take up this line of 
work. Here is how it “clicked” with the 
writer and was developed into an article 
called “The Lost Legion of Hollywood” 
which critics were kind enough to rate as the 
outstanding feature on motion picture sub- 
jects of that year. 

With the “idea” bug stirring, the writer 
arranged to visit the “location” at Balboa 
where “All Quiet On The Western Front” 
was then shooting battle scenes. Why? Be- 
cause most of those 6,000 men would be 
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there. There he remained four days and dur- 
ing that time he discovered a plasterer, Fred 
Doppins, who wore a Victoria Cross; an 
Arab chieftain who had served with Abdul 
Krim in the Riff. The hero of Remarque’s 
book, “All Quiet On The Western Front,” a 
major of English infantry, had led the first 
landing party at Galapoli. There were vet- 
erans of the French Foreign Legion, the 
“Rough Riders,” the “Boxer Rebellion” and 
of almost every war in which men then liy- 
ing could have taken part. The colorful and 
thrilling backgrounds and individual stories 
of these men, now working as Hollywood 
“extras,” was woven into a thrilling article. 

A more recent example of making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, so to speak, was seeing 
an advertisement of a mink farm in the 
magazine section of the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times. A trip to see its owner, an interview 
with the fur buyer of an exclusive Hollywood 
fur shop and the result an article which sold 
to one of the better woman’s “slicks” for 
three hundred and fifty dollars. There you 
see the “story nose” in action! 

The second qualification is an understand- 
ing of human dramatic elements as they often 
lie concealed beneath seemingly common- 
place lives or trivial incidents. An example 
of this was when the writer recently hap- 
pened to overhear two men discussing the 
“junk” business. Now there is a drab and 
sordid subject in which the novice might not 
see the least romance or drama. In that con- 
versation, the “shop talk” of two “junk” men, 
lay the germ of an article which is now in 
preparation and on which I am sure of a fat 
check. It is called “The Romance In Rub- 
bish” and you’d be surprised if you could 
follow the course of that old pair of shoes 
you tossed into the trash box the other day, 
as it is transformed or salvaged into some 
other useful by-product or article of com- 
merce. 
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‘Tout Y ourself 


(See article on opposite page for more details) 


O you have a nose for news? Here 
D is a typical news lead. Does it mean 

feature stories to you? If you have 
a nose for news, plus an acquaintance with 
markets, this lead should click instantly in 
your mind as a feature article. 

The experimental department of Long- 
ley University shot some pictures in its 
laboratory of a drop of milk falling into 
a pail of milk, a rain drop hitting the 
sidewalk, a bullet leaving a gun, and a 
hammer striking a nail. The pictures 
were taken in 1/1500 of a second by 
Professor Glutz. 

Here is a story lead that can be sold to a 
number of different markets. 

First, secure good glossy prints of all the 
pictures mentioned. Then query the editor 
of Minicam, or Popular Photography telling 
what you have to offer. Your story will tell 
about the unusual camera that took these 
pictures, how they were taken, the amazing 
results that showed up in that 1/1500 second, 
the potential value to science of such a 
camera, as well as any superstitions or credos 
these pictures have upset. 

Then you would interview the professor 
who invented the camera, and find out if 
there are any tangent unusual items such as 
a special film or lens. Will such a camera 
some time be sold to the regular consumer 
market? These are the points you would 
discuss in your query letter to the photograph 
magazine editor. 

If the above mentioned two editors didn’t 
answer promptly, then query on down the 
line of other photograph magazines ending 
up with the one paying the lowest rates. One 
of them is sure to buy this feature. 

But are we finished with this “lead?” By 
no means. We’ve just started. 

When the drop of milk hit the pail of milk, 
something happened in that 1/1500 of a 
second that the camera caught. The falling 
drop made a pattern as it splashed. What 
kind of a pattern? Is it perfectly formed? 
How curious that it should be. Is it lovely, 
too? Is it an interesting pattern? If a drop 
of milk does this in a full pail of milk, did 
the drop of water make a pattern on the 
sidewalk, just before it flattened out? Can 
these “patterns” ferretted out of nature’s 
private cupboard by a lightning fast camera, 
be exploited ? 

Who uses patterns? Dress manufacturers. 
And, as we all know, they live by creating 
fads. Is there a possible new fad here for 
dress patterns? What would Vogue say if 
you queried the editor? Or Mademoiselle. 





The trade books in the clothing field, Apparel 
Arts, Women’s Wear are just two that might 
grab the idea in order to be first to present 
it to their trade. Your sale here would de- 
pend in the artistic value of the photographs, 
plus the design feature they have, plus the 
“state of mind” you are able to create about 
beauty and “romance value” of these designs. 

As soon as a trade book picks it up, and 
a few dress manufacturers begin putting out 
garments with patterns taken from the Uni- 
versity’s pictures, the women’s slick paper 
market is opened up for you. 

Where did these lovely patterns come from? 
You know, because you started the whole 
thing! One of the slick paper women’s maga- 
zines, Pictorial Review or McCall’s won’t be 
bashful about accepting an article which is 
interesting in its own right, and, in addi- 
tion, gives the advertising department a good 
wedge to use when they contact the dress 
manufacturer who is exploiting this style. The 
title of the article: “A Dress Pattern is Born.” 

Let’s go back and look at our lead again. 
The camera took a picture of a hammer hit- 
ting a nail. What happened in that split sec- 
ond flash? Did the nail go into the hammer? 
Or did the nail head flatten out? Wouldn’t 
every hardware merchant be curious about 
that? A picture and 500 words, sent in with- 
out a query to Hardware Age or Hardware 
Retailer, would provide a good human inter- 
est page for either editor. 

And we're not yet finished with the milk- 
drop. The milk trade journal editors could 
use a page feature, too. How many times 
have the readers of Dairy World or Milk 
Dealer spilled milk into a pail? And they 
never dreamed that the milk drops were mak- 
ing a pattern, unseen to their eye, as lovely 
and wonderful as nature herself. A page fea- 
ture here will be the most interesting page in 
either of these two magazines for that month. 

Now for the bullet coming out of the gun. 
This has been done before in pictures. But, 
today, with all the war talk spread eagled 
over every newspaper, we all have a maso- 
chistic interest in bombs and bullets. This is 
a short feature for AP or NEA or any of the 
syndicates offering a mat and article service 
that their customers would want. 

Then there are a number of service maga- 
zines, using pictures with their articles that 
will use this as a filler, or even as a feature 
article provided some important information 
was gained from this photographic experi- 
ment that might improve the manufacture of 
bullets, or guns, or even markmanship. The 
service magazine, Our Army, might use this. 

Let’s see how many articles is that? There 
are six good sales here at least. And all out 
of one single lead. 

Have you a nose for news leads that can be 
turned into feature articles? Try it yourself. 
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The third qualification is the thoroughness 
with which you dig out material and the 
manner in which you sort the wheat from the 
chaff. Often an entire note book filled with 
material will yield but a few things which are 
worthy of inclusion in the finished product. 
This knowledge comes from studying other 
feature articles and noting how the editor 
cuts part of your copy and “plugs” another 
part. 

The fourth is the ability to portray the 
facts you uncover in a dramatic, readable 
manner and to hold the reader’s interest. The 
idea that a writer must have a vast vocabu- 
lary is absurd. The Bible, one of the greatest 
literary masterpieces in the world, contains 
no long, complicated, “two-dollar” words and 
neither does Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Learn to paint colorful pictures on the mind 
of your reader with simple but effective 
words. After all, the artist and the writer are 
closely akin. The artist is confronted with a 
blank canvas and armed with paints and 
brushes. On that canvas, let us say, he paints 
a cow. He must make it look even more like 
a cow than a cow does, or he has failed. The 
writer is likewise confronted with a blank 
sheet of paper and armed only with a pencil 
or a typewriter. Upon that blank sheet he 
must use words, as the painter uses his paints 
and brushes, and make the reader see, as they 
read those words, just what the writer’s vision 
of his subject is. 

Writers who feel that they must seek even 
more green pastures, that they must “live” 
in order to write, will be surprised at the 
potential feature articles to be found even in 
the most drab environment. You need not 
travel to distant lands to find material. No 
matter who you are, where you live or how 
much experience you have had as a feature 
writer, I will wager that I can find excellent 
materials for salable features within a mile 
of your own home. So can you. 





RADIO 


By Howarp WaRWICK 











Last month, we set forth some of the require- 
ments for “The First Nighter” program. Now we 
give you some Do’s and Don’ts for “Grand Hotel.” 
This show pays authors a base price of $100 on 
acceptance. Mr. L. T. Wallace, Vice President of 
Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, Inc., 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., will open this 
lucrative market to radio writers the latter part 
of this month. 

1. “Grand Hotel’ scripts must feature the lead- 
ing lady and leading man. 

2. Use TWO ACTS of equal length, about 21 
or 22 minutes, roughly 22 or 23 pages of manu- 
script, an average of 3000 words. 

3. Scenes may be changed more frequently 
than “First Nighter’—‘within the acts, it is per- 
missible to change scenes two or three times in a 
given act, or to use flashes of scenes in se- 
sequence — 

4. Authors are required to furnish only the 
play. The shell or framework is written around 
your play. 

5. Your first act should end on a strong note 
of suspense. Make your listener interested in what 
is going to happen, if it does, to your hero and 
heroine in the succeeding act. 

6. “Radio writing is all a question of dialogue 
and sound effects. Conscquently you must blue- 
print all situations and characters in the dialogue 
and effects. ‘Plant your characters’ i. e., tell who 
they are and where they are as soon as they enter 
the scene, and in as few words as possible. Do 
not use an announcer, narrator or interpreter, to 
describe scene or plot. Your dialogue lines must 
carry the story.” 

And here’s hoping the post man carries you a 
check for $100 for your “Grand Hotel” script. 
It’s a market worth trying. Your name is men- 
tioned at the beginning of the broadcast. 





Planned for the next issue of the DiceEst is an 
article showing how a specific scene would be writ- 
ten for the stage, and for the radio. In parallel 
columns, the author illustrates the differences in 
technique between these two literary mediums. 





Preparing for a Career in 
Western Pulps 


By WaLkErR A. TOMPKINS 


S a mediocre newspaperman I used to 
Ac with envy the greener fields of 
journalism, whose abundant harvests 
loaded the news stands in the form of multi- 
colored paper magazines. 

Finally I began to seek an intelligent ap- 
proach to breaking into this lucrative field. 
My first discovery was that Love stories and 
Westerns were overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. 

Today, as then, they are the bread and 
butter of the literary menu. Other staple 
commodities such as yarns of adventure, air, 
pseudo-science, gangsters or even detective 
mysteries seem to wax and wane, so far as 


the public’s fickle appetite is concerned. But 
Love stories and Westerns are hardy, flourish- 
ing perennials. 

For me, love stuff was out. 
they should best be handled by feminine 
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minds. Anyway, I reasoned, cowboy yarns 
must be the easiest to sell; for the simple 
reason that more Western magazines were 
buying stuff than any other one species of 
fiction. 

On this premise, I set out to hew a career 
in Western pulpdom, equipped with my 
meager newspaper background, an average 
education, some imagination—and one lone, 
wobbly-kneed plot idea. 

Before writing a line I soaked up the work 
of current authors, to see what style of cow- 
boy stuff editors wanted. Such a list today 
would include such big-time Western writers 
as Coburn, Cunningham, Endicott, Olmsted, 
Farrell, Bragg, Mahaffey, Bond, Martin, 
Nafziger, Stevens, Cooper and dozens of 
other men appearing regularly. 

Next I selected one pulp western that I 
liked, and read several consecutive issues to 
determine exactly what its editor was buy- 


ing; then I slanted my solitary plot his way. 
Luckily, it sold. Newspaperdom promptly 
lost a disciple. That was six years ago, and 
Westerns have been my full-time job with 
98 per cent acceptances here and abroad. 

Back to that first solitary plot. When it 
was sold my plot book was blank, my im- 
agination at a standstill. Obviously, to earn 
a living at one cent a word, plots would have 
to come with clocklike regularity. Therefore, 
my first step in preparing for a career in 
Western pulps must be the assembling of 
“props” and plot germs to draw from. My 
methods in getting started will be outlined 
step-by-step herewith, in the hope that may 
contain hints that will help another tyro get 
started in the right direction. 

Early in my apprenticeship I uncovered 
five fundamental truths of the cowboy story 
racket: first, that it’s possible to be a success- 
ful Western author without moving West of 
Hoboken ; second, that there are definite and 
readily-accessible sources of Western ma- 
terial; third, that certain locales are more 
likely to woo editorial checks than others ; 
fourth, that certain cliches bring inevitable 
rejections; and last, that plotting can be 
learned. 

Locale was easy for me to get, since I lived 
in California within easy driving distance of 
local color. But the dope I began assembling 
first-hand could just as easily have been 
garnered by an office-bound Jerseyite who 
might have been nursing the fallacious belief 
that being an Easterner put three strikes 
against him. 

Local color is just another name for 
verisimilitude—that writing style which 
makes an editor (and future reader) think 
“Gosh—this author knows what he’s talking 
about. I’ll bet he was a real cowpuncher 
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before he started writing about his ad- 
ventures !” 

Achieving verisimilitude, or the appear- 
ance of authenticity, is a simple matter of 
acquiring knowledge in various facets of 
Western lore which will embellish the action 
of a cowboy plot. 

“Be specific,” asks the editor of WRITER’s 
Dicest. Righto—start off by studying at 
your public library or riding academy until 
you have a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the Western story’s Number One 
prop—the horse. Soon you’ll know the dif- 
ference between a bronco’s withers and his 
-fetlocks and can thus avoid absurdities of 
style which would brand you as a raw tender- 
foot. : 

Next in line is the ubiquitous six-gun, of 
which any orthodox fiction hero packs one 
on either hip. Write to the Colt Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, requesting a catalogue. 
It'll fill you with six-gun lore so that you'll 
be writing glibly of backstraps and ejectors, 
knurled hammers and calibers. Ditto for 
rifles and «mmunition; the Winchester Re- 


peating Arns Company of New Haven, Con- 
necticut will oblige, or your local sporting 


goods store. Supplement this with visits to 
the firearms cases in your museum. Actual 
target practise wouldn’t be amiss. 

Are you familiar with a cowboy’s clothing 
and saddle gear? Are the words honda, tie 
concha, latigo, John B. Stetson, swivel holster, 
tapaderos, or levis unfamiliar to you? If so, 
then write to some cowboy outfitting com- 
pany for their mail-order catalogue of cloth- 
ing, saddles, spurs and lariats. White & 
Davis Company of Pueblo, Colorado, issue a 
catalogue teeming with reliable data. 

You’ll need to study up on Western geol- 
ogy. Uncle Sam’s National Park Service can 
supply free material on this topic; you'll use 
this data a thousand times, as background. 
It'll keep your villain from ambushing him- 
self “in talus boulders on the rimrock of 
Skull Mesa,” for you’ll know that talus is a 
pile of broken rocks which crumbled off that 
rimrock to fall to the cliff’s base. Your 
editor will note, and appreciate, such at- 
tention to detail. 

The government will also forward reams 


of dope on the flora and fauna of the West. 
ern states, by writing to the Department of 
the Interior. A fair knowledge should be 
gained of cactus forms, desert reptilia, and 
minerology, to use in gold camp thrillers. 

This pretty well stocks up your “property 
department” to draw on as backdrops before 
your actors appear on the stage. 

Now, most Western stories are laid in a 
period loosely termed by editors as the “Old 
West.” This period was roughly bounded by 
the years 1850 to 1900. So, to avoid an- 
achronisms, study history texts until you 
are familiar with the Concord stagecoaches 
which once jounced the plains; why the 
Pony Express had its brief existence ; Indian 
tribes and their exact stamping grounds; 
gold rushes and land booms, cattle breeding, 
the Spanish influence on the southwestern 
region, and kindred subjects, all fascinating 
reading. 

Later you'll succumb to the temptation 
of traveling West of the Pecos yourself, in 
search of local color. Don’t expect to find 
this “Old West” of the pulp magazines, any 
more than you’d encounter hoop skirts and 
horse cars on Fifth Avenue today. 

But the mesas and buttes and ocotillo 
clumps are still here, so bring a notebook. 
And don’t forget your Kodak! Few fiction- 
ists make the most of photography as a means 
of note-taking. 

On my field trips from Arizona to Mon- 
tana every other year, I carry two Leica 
cameras, one loaded with color film. I 
shoot literally thousands of pictures for my 
story files—big scenes like mountain ranges, 
ghost towns, rock formations, and herds of 
cattle, down to “detail shots” of saddle horns, 
branding irons, picturesque costumes, horses 
in motion, and so on ad infinitum. This 
wealth of material is of incalcuable aid when 
you face your typewriter months or years 
later, and need a mental stimulus. 


HILE you’re doing your preliminary 

reading of Western pulps, to assist you 
in slanting your first story at a market, you'll 
run across the problem of cowboy dialect. 
The vernacular used by fictional Westerners 
is a language all its own. Unknown in 
actuality, it gives a simulated atmosphere of 
how sheriffs and cowhands and rustlers are 
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“supposed to talk.” While real cattlemen 
may scoff at terms like “hogleg” or “smoke- 
pole” for a Colt revolver, your editor won’t ; 
because he is catering to the demands of 
thousands of pay customers, who want their 
characters to talk “nacheral.” 

A good rule to follow is to make your 
dialogue simple and forceful, avoiding fake 
spellings like “tuh” for to, “sez” for says, and 
the like. If your yarns are laid along the 
border, employ a Spanish dictionary to 
garnish your dialogue. 

Border yarns take on a certain exotic note 
if some Mexican lingo is used occasionally. 
Some words are well known to American 
readers already, such as dinero, Senor, buenos 
dias, et cetera. 

But if a Western MS comes in loaded with 
so much foreign talk that a reader begins to 
skip or wish he’d studied Espanol, the editor 
will grab your return envelope, or at best his 
blue pencil. So sprinkle foreign lingo spar- 


ingly, like horse radish. 

This collecting of background material, 
dialect, and so on is all in the nature of 
preliminary research ; now the actual writing 
can begin. And here the demon PLOT rears 


his ugly horns. 

All branches of writing suffer from the 
paucity of plots, but Western stories are 
especially notorious for their similarity to 
each other. So the writer who would stand 
above the common herd must arrange his 
plots in such a way that editor and public 
will find them sparkling with that undefin- 
able something called “originality.” Hard 
practise is the only panacea for this malady. 

All too soon in your preparatory work you 
will stumble over an obstacle which all au- 
thors sooner or later surrender to: that there 
is nothing new under the sun, so far as fresh 
plots are concerned; that every conceivable 
dramatic situation has been rehashed a thou- 
sand times before; that structurally speak- 
ing, every tale you can imagine has been 
imagined before. 

But counteracting this basic truth is a 
happy parallel: namely, that new readers are 
coming along all the time, to whom these 
oft-told tales are thrillingly new. Our job 
as a writer, then, is to present our stuff in 
some guise which will sound original, de- 
spite the fact that under the clothing and 


muscles would be found the same old skeleton 
of plot. 

To do this the beginner must know the 
BASIC WESTERN PLOT. It is simply de- 
fined: an appealing Western hero is striving 
to gain some worthwhile objective, against the 
constant opposition of seemingly unsurmount- 
able resistence; which he eventually over- 
comes by plausible means, to win his goal. 
Reread that carefully. 


T is not within the scope of this brief 

article to describe the actual mechanics of 
synopsizing, writing and revising a Western 
story; but it will not be amiss to sketch out 
the structural lines of a fundamental plot 
pattern : 

INTRODUCTION: present some goal 
worth fighting for, and introduce a typically 
Western hero. Hint of menace and struggle 
caused by his foe—the villain. BODY OF 
STORY: one by one the hero jumps the 
hurdles which the villain hurls in his path, 
but finally finds himself hopelessly doomed 
by the foul villain. CLIMAX: the hero, by 
his own resources alone, overcomes the villain 
and wins his goal. 

Variations of that plot pattern will sell 
every time. Formula? Sure! But every 
dramatic story from Homer’s Odyssey to this 
week’s classics in the Satevepost are built on 
formula—why deny it or apologize for it? 
Every house needs a framework. But that 
doesn’t mean every house must look exactly 
alike. Architects get original designs but they 
work with the trite formula of floor, walls 
and roof. Surely the author can draft up 
plots of infinite variations likewise, using the 
fruits of his own style to avoid monotony. 

Carrying the architectural analogy into 
our own work, we find ourselves in need of 
building materials for our story. These fall 
into three classes: (1) Western Character- 
types. (2) Goals to Win. (3) Background 
or Locale. 

Start compiling your own lists of building 
supplies; reading and travel will help you. 
Here are some starters for you : 

WESTERN HERO TYPES: Rangeland 
Orphan; Rodeo Trick Rider; “Framed” 
Outlaw; Sheriff; U. S. Marshal; Deputy 
Lawman ; Reformed Outlaw; Texas Ranger ; 
Ranch Boss; Mustang Hunter; Pony Ex- 
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press Rider; Stagecoach Driver; Cowtown 
Marshal; Roaming Cowboy; Gold Pros- 
pector; Mule Freighter ; Horse Wrangler; 
Ranch Foreman; Young Indian Brave; 
Roundup Rep; Eastern Tenderfoot; Cattle 
Dick; Chuckwagon Cook; Honest Nester ; 
Border Patrolman; Ambitious Waddy. 

WESTERN VILLAIN TYPES: Profes- 
sional Gambler; Bartender; Range Hog; 
Crooked Rancher; Saloonman; Fake As- 
sayer; Border Smuggler; Claim Jumper; 
Half-Breed Vaquero; Sheepherder ; Traitor- 
ous Foreman; Outlaw-on-Dodge; Savage 
Indian; Renegade; Horse Thief; Rustler 
Chief ; City Slicker ; Train Robber ; Impostor 
Lawman ; Cowboy Spy ; Saloon Bum ; Stage- 
coach Bandit ; Mine Salter; Mexican Bandit. 

GOALS TO WIN: Desire to Own Ranch ; 
Recovery of Stolen Loot; Capture of Out- 
law; Breaking Up Smuggler Ring; Protect- 
ing Gold Shipment; Taming Wild Town; 
Trailing a Killer ; Exposing Masked Outlaw ; 
Avenging Death of Friend; Clearing One’s 
Name; Discovery of Mine; Escaping A 
Trap; Overcoming Character Weakness ; 
Averting Impending Disaster; Winning 
Coveted Job; Saving Girl from Desperadoes. 

WESTERN LOCALES: here we find two 
types; those which editors find their readers 
prefer, and those which, while OK occasion- 
ally, are termed “off trail” and do not con- 
stitute as ready a market. You can’t miss 
if you lay your first Western story in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming or 
the three northern provinces of Mexico— 
Coahuila, Chihuahua and Sonora. Less popu- 
lar States include California, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Utah and the Dakotas. 

“Off-trail” regions which are replete with 
Western scenery and historical lore, but 
which readers do not seem to savor, include 
the State of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Kansas and Nebraska, together with all of 
‘Western Canada’s cattle country. 

Formulate a list of specific locales, as a 
movie director has on hand stock sets or 
locations : cattle ranch ; mining camp; desert 
oasis; cowtown; rivers such as the Rio 
Grande, Platte, Pecos, Brazos, Red, Colorado ; 
Chisholm Trail; covered-wagon routes such 
as Oregon and Santa Fe trails ; rustler camp ; 
mine tunnel; barroom; gambling dive; 
sheriff’s office ; gallows; Boothill graveyard ; 


the Mother Lode; and thousands of similar 
places having a distinctly Western flavor. 

The beginning Western author now has 
the essential tools and materials from which 
to erect a story. Consulting the Basic Plot 
Formula and picking at random through his 
lists, he might, for example, come up with 
something like the following : 

A reformed outlaw breaks up a smug- 
gling ring along the Rio Grande, and 
thereby regains his lost reputation, 
though opposed by a professional gam- 
bler and a crooked rancher. 

The essentials for drama, conflict and ac- 
tion are in that brief “plot-germ paragraph” ; 
all they require is the alchemy of an author’s 
imaginative powers to transfuse them into 
a salable yarn. Plotting itself is mechanical 
and can be taught by a teacher or learned 
by a pupil, without benefit of Divine inspira- 
tion. 

Myriads of books on plotting are adver- 
tied in WRITER’S DIGEST regularly, 
along with helpful articles. In my own case, 
the books most useful have been John Galli- 
shaw’s three epic volumes on writing; the 
inexhaustible “Plotto”; and, a tiny volume 
entitled “Plotting the Short Story,’ by Cul- 
pepper Chunn. (Out of print. Try the sec- 
ond hand stores.) 

Editors, compiling magazines out of cold 
type that “won’t stretch” as the printers say, 
must hold authors to definite word lengths. 
This year, the 5,000-word short Western is 
undoubtedly the most readily salable of any 
length. Novelettes run from ten to fifteen 
thousand words, while novels or serials can 
run up to 75,000 words. (Consult the ap- 
pended market list for word lengths). 

Characterization—the lifeblood of quality 
fiction—is secondary to ACTION and SUS- 
PENSE in writing Western pulps. Usually 
your hero is an epitome of all that is good 
and brave, while your villian is uncouth and 
has fewer saving graces than a polecat. You 
and I know that a hero can have bad traits 
and that there’s a wee speck of good in the 
worst of villians; but such third-dimensional 
characters are not strictly necessary in writing 
the average cowboy yarn. Just as a cut-out 
photograph of a man varies from the same 
man’s statue, so does characterization in a 
Western pulp magazine vary from a literary 
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Western novel such as have been produced 
by Zane Gray, Emerson Hough, or Owen 


Wister. 


Six years of Western pulpateering have 
brought to light many cliches which bring re- 
jection slips. With fifty markets presenting 
their ravenous maws for cowboy stuff, it is 
inevitable that certain stock situations become 
overworked to the point of nausea, though 
each author may be positive they are of his 
own invention. 


Like Bi Mir Bist Du Schoen, it’s good stuff 
at first but constant repetition can make it ob- 
noxious. Unless you read omniverously of 
the Western pulps, you may not recognize 
these threadbare hackneyisms. So I'll list 
some from my own experience and those of 
other Western writers of my acquaintance: 


A. Don’t shoot from the hip except at 
close range. B. Avoid having bullets barely 
furrow the hero’s scalp, crease his neck or 
limbs. C. Don’t let hero shoot more than six 
times without reloading his Colt. D. Avoid 
making a lawman turn out crooked (this is 
OK for many markets but there is a rising 
trend toward upholding respect for peace 
officers, even of the Old West). E. Why gal- 
lop a horse hours on end, the movies to the 
contrary notwithstanding? F. Don’t open 
story with ambush bullet zipping hat off 
wandering cowboy. G. Cut prolonged de- 
scription of hero loading, rolling, licking, 
tapering and lighting his quirly cigarette. 
H. No miraculous knife-throwing at tre- 
mendous distances from target. I. Quit 
having hero rig up a dummy on horse or in 
bunkhouse to fool villain. J. No fair for hero 
to employ coincidences in overcoming villain, 
such as overhearing plots, etc. K. Too many 
heros have loosened jail bars to escape; 
doesn’t sound convincing anymore. 


DITORIAL taboos are too variable for 
listing ; what is one editor’s meat is apt 
to be another’s poison, and they change from 


issue to issue. However, most publishers 
agree that 


(1) Hero must always give villain more 
than an even break to draw and shoot first, 
in a gun battle. (2) Under no circumstances 


This is the one for me, Sasha, he has a typewriter 
desk. 


can a hero wound or kill an unarmed an- 
tagonist. (3) Hero mustn’t drink excessively. 
(4) Thumbs down on excessive profanity, 
even for villain. (5) Villains can be Ameri- 
can, Mexican, or Injun; but if any other 
nationality, handle delicately so as not to 
bring in racial slurs. (6) Soft-pedal revolting 
details of eye-gouging, foul kicks or blows, 
or super-realistic descriptions of torture 
methods. (7) If heroine is kidnapped by vil- 
lain, steer clear of questionable situations 
such as rape. (8) Indians may be villains as 
individuals, but treat red race as a whole 
with respect. (9) The frontier sky-pilot de- 
(10) As a general rule 
avoid employing telephones, automatic pis- 


serves reverence. 


tols, or other props which smack of the mod- 
ern era. Seek always to resurrect the dead 
West which Buffalo Bill knew; such is the 
desideratum and sacred trust of the pulp 
writer, in my humble estimation. 


Now for the mills that will grind your 
grist. I list the markets at the tail-end of 
this article, though you will be studying 
them conscientiously during your prepara- 
tion for a career in this exciting, profitable 
industry of Western story writing. I wish you 
good luck, as I turn you over to the laps of 
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Many writers strain for a fancy start. 
They want to lift the editor out of his chair. 
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until he’s through reading your story. 
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I like a casual, easy beginning, like the 
smooth get-away of an automobile. I like 
a driver who just eases away from the curb 
and noses into traffic without any undo fuss 
and great burst of speed, and I like my 
“story starts” the same way. 





New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


AGAZINES are undergoing a sort 
M of “settling” process with the big 

companies making adjustments to 
current conditions of money-making each 
in its own way. 

Slick paper weeklies are growing more 
highly competitive. No longer do the editors 
sit back, complacently figuring that their 
reputations and big checks will bring in all 
the best material. There are too few writers 
to supply the demand of the big time books. 
Editors skulk in the byways, nosing out writ- 
ers in their secret lairs, and bargain for first 
inspection of masterpieces hot from furious 
typewriters. The talent scout staffs of all the 
big houses are working overtime to bring in 
“copy” that will maintain circulation. 

The Saturday Evening Post editors are 
patting themselves on their collective backs, 
these days, what with having got ahead of 
their rivals and printed both the Pulitzer 
Prize novel, “The Late George Apley,” and 
its most popular runner-up, “Northwest Pass- 
age.” 

The editors of Collier’s are now out on the 
warpath. Their minimum rate is reported 
as five hundred dollars, and the competition 
from “names” both current and passé is 
something terrific. But the magazine is out 
for new blood, and means to get it. It is an 
excellent time to try the big markets—if you 
have studied slick paper technique. If the 
old technique is wobbly, turn your thoughts 
resolutely toward the pulp-paper field. The 
elbow room is better there. 

POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 

42nd Street, is one pulp house which not 
only has resisted much “depression” action, 
but is actually in the process of further ex- 
pansion. At least four new magazines are 
being planned for appearance between the 
end of June and early fall. It is too early for 
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titles to be released on any of them. But 
the editors are looking for material right 
now, with an eye to fast purchase. 

Their new detective magazine edited by 
William Fay, will go on sale about August 
first, copies dated September. Any length 
up to 15,000 words. Stories must be of the 
fast moving type, with emphasis on action 
and characterization. He insists on an adult 
slant and good writing for this magazine— 
no juvenile melodrama. Rates, as for most 
of the magazines put out by this company, 
begin at one cent a word and are promptly 
paid on acceptance. 

Rogers Terrill is working up enthusiastic 
ideas for three more pulps. This will give 
him a total of sixteen magazines under his 
editorial supervision, with various editors 
handling the detail responsibility. 

First will come a new Western, out about 
June 24th. This features a lead novel, writ- 
ten to order,—a series about the main char- 
acter. The rest of the magazine is open 
market for shorts of the usual Western type. 
Probably up to about 6,000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance; one cent minimum. 

The other two are both detective maga- 
zines, throwing open this market even wider 
than it has been heretofore. Mr. Terrill em- 
phasizes that he needs detective melodramas, 
and that he is out gunning for authors who 
can turn out good stories for him. If you 
are new to the market, don’t feel hesitant. 
You may have those truly new ideas which 
many times starts a career. In a general way, 
you can get an idea of what this editor likes 
by studying recent issues of some of his other 
magazines, such as Detective Tales, Dime 
Mystery, and The Spider, available on any 
large newsstand. 

For the new detective magazine, Mr. Ter- 
rill makes the following suggestions about his 
requirements: “Melodrama, well written 
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well characterized, honestly motivated, 
thrilling and exciting, moving rapidly, with 
mystery and menace. At the same time, it 
should carry the conviction of reality. It 
must be well written—neither juvenile in 
tone nor sloppy in style. Note especially that 
I am looking for unusual detective lead char- 
acters. This may be worked in by one of 
various methods. The hero may have an un- 
usual background, or a strange reason for be- 
ing a detective. He may have some charac- 
ter peculiarity or even a physical oddity. Or 
he may be engaged in some odd vocation 
which he makes use of in his detection work. 
Another point to keep in mind: the menace 
must be strong. The crime must be murder. 
And it should be of a bizarre type—or some- 
thing weird, eerie, out of the ordinary. A 
series of unexplainable crimes makes for 
strong menace—buildup. (These would, of 
course, be explained in the end.) The de- 
tection must be of the action type—never 
the deductive, with the following of clues 
leading the detective into dangers, narrow 
escapes, and any sort of thrilling action com- 
plication.” 

The third of Mr. Terrill’s new pulps is a 
detective magazine in which there is a series 
lead novel, but the rest of the book—about 
30,000 words per issue—is open market. For 
this, he needs shorts of the mystery-terror 
type! “Stories with a straight detective lead 
character, and with much more physical con- 
flict and action incident than most detective 
magazines use. They must be fast moving 
and bizarre, and have a strong hero role. 
More briefly: detective melodrama with ele- 
ments of the mystery-terror story.” 

The above are all Popular Publication 
' pulps. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. Pay- 
. Ment on acceptance, with a one-cent mini- 

mum. 

A special note about rates paid by this 
house: Mr. Terrill tells me that Big Book 
Western Magazine is the only one now pay- 
ing under the one-cent minimum. The edi- 
tor, David Manners, makes an offer on each 
story contemplated for purchase. 


HE shake-up at Street & Smith has had 
one more result: The positions of man- 
aging editor and assistant managing editor 


have been cut out entirely. Each editor jg 
responsible for his magazines directly to the 
president of the company, who is Allen L. 
Grammar, formerly secretary of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Mr. F. E. Blackwell, 
who has been managing editor for some time, 
and has been connected with Street & Smith 
for a great many years in an editorial man- 
aging capacity, has not announced his plans 
yet, but they have something to do with pub- 
lishing. Mr. Tremaine, who was editor of 
a group of magazines and then assistant 
managing editor, is reported to have made a 
new connection which he will take up after 
an extended vacation trip. 

The only new arrangement at Street & 
Smith just now which will affect writers very 
much is the abolition of the dead-line on 
story checks. Instead of having one special 
day each week for checks, these go through 
now any day that the editor wants to buy a 


story. 


STANDARD MAGAZINES at 22 West 

48th Street is going to turn six of its 
pulps into half-cent a word markets. The 
following titles have been chosen for this 
new half-cent group: West, Masked Rider, 
Black Book Detective, Popular Detective, 
Popular Western, and Detective Novels. 

These six magazines are to be edited quite 
separately from the rest. There will be an 
entirely different set of editorial readers. And 
here’s an important point—you must submit 
manuscripts for this group separately from 
the rest of the magazines put out by this 
house. You can’t just say in a letter that you 
are submitting a story both for the one-cent 
and the half-cent magazines. And if it is 
turned down for the one-cent group, it will 
not automatically be considered for the half- 
cent group. Maybe you object right off. 
Well, why should I waste postage sending it 
to the same place twice? Because the editors 
have figured out your own chances of sales 
to other markets. If a story fails to hit the 
one-cent magazines here, you still have a lot 
of places to try it where you may possibly 
sell it for a cent minimum. 

Material already purchased for these six 
magazines at the one-cent rate is being 
switched to other magazines in the house. No 
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author’s rates are being cut—but if a high- 
rate man happens to have stories he wants 
to sell at any price, he can use a house name 
for this group. (If you are one of those 
“million word a year” men, you sometimes 
have to sell by quantity, too.) 

Leo Margulies says he needs a lot of ma- 
terial for this group of magazines. This rate 
change will serve to prove whether or not 
“names” make the magazine, as so many 
editors have contended. For obviously, at the 
lower rate of payment, there won’t be many 
big names featured in these six magazines. 
Here again the new writer gets a break with 
a thoroughly dependable company, known 
for its fast readings and prompt checks and 
honest treatment of all writers. 

While we are talking about Standard 
Magazines, here are some special needs for 
the rest of the group. Love stories are needed 
for both Popular Love and Thrilling Love. 
Shorts are low in the Western field. Thrilling 
Mystery can use any length up to 10,000 
words. And Thrilling Wonder wants some 
pseudo-scientific stories. New writers, please 
note this last market! Address: 22 West 
48th Street. 


OMAN’S DAY, the nice-looking maga- 

zine sold by the national chain of A & P 
stores, has added short fiction to its contents 
and has enlarged the number of pages. If 
its circulation proves as effective as it is wide, 
this magazine may work up into a nice mar- 
ket for writers in the general women’s field, 
both for fiction and articles. Rates are mod- 
erate at present, and dependent on value 
rather than wordage. The magazine recently 
moved its editorial offices from 341 Madison 
Avenue over to the fourteenth floor of 67 
West 44th Street. There has been an edi- 
torial change also. Mrs. Tighe is now the 
editor. Lengths of material preferred: 
articles of 1,000 to 2,000 words appealing to 
women who are home-makers. Feature fic- 
tion of 3,000 to 4,000 words and also short 


shorts. Payment is on or shortly before pub- 
lication. 


Most magazines in the popular science 
field seem to be getting considerable material 
and not be in any crying need. Mechanics 
and Handicraft, 22 West 48th Street, is no 


exception. However, there is always a mar- 
ket for something definitely new in the line 
of science, invention, and mechanics — in 
feature and short articles, and how-to-make- 
it material. Lengths run all the way from 
50 words up to about 1,500 words. The 
longer ones—features—are paid for imme- 
diately on acceptance. Shorts—300 words 
and less—on publication. There is a one- 
cent minimum. “Photo shorts”—photograph 
with caption — rates two dollars. Joseph 
Krause is the editor. This is one of Ned 
Pines’ magazines. 


Macfadden’s True Story group are in- 
creasing their contests, with’ a new one each 
month. The contest ending May 31 will be 
over when these notes appear, but you will 
find the next one in the issue on sale. The 
announcement gives full details as to lengths, 
manner of fixing manuscript and addressing 
it, etc. This month there is one prize of 
fifteen hundred dollars. Stories may also be 
bought for use in the magazines at the usual 
rate of two cents a word. 


Several magazines have been getting extra 
publicity through the courts recently. Life, 
Ken, and For Men have all been telling the 
judges that their contents are okay. For 
Men found an ally in the judge himself, who 
said that the naughty words were all in the 
Bible. 


Knockout has been dicontinued for the 
present. But its editor, William Fay, is buy- 
ing actively for two other magazines: Sports 
Novels and Daredevil Aces. There are no 
tabus for the sports market ; any of the ma- 
jor, headliner sports is welcome. Be sure your 
little masterpiece is a vivid action story with 
adult characterization. Any length from 
3,000 to 16,000 words is all right. 


For the air magazine, shorts of about 
6,000 words are preferred ; but there is some 
market for novelettes of 10,000 and 12,000 
words. These must be action stories of the 
Western Front World War. All of these 
pulps belong to the Popular Publications 
string at 205 East 42nd Street, and pay a 
minimum rate of one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Captain Satan and G-8, also edited by 
William Fay, are not buying at present. 
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SONG POEM WRITERS-- If you want to write 


words for son s—if you want to make quick progress— 
read the bookl at, THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITIN 


Our free Galan ain and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—We 
may be able to help you too. Send your poems today to a 
progressive company. 

o charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 


s 
Indiana Song Bureau, Inc. | 
Dept. A FREE! 


Salem, Indiana 


Send FREE Booklet, “The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,” and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 





Address 
City and State 


@ SONGPOEM WRITERS @ 


Anyone can write a flowery Ad with a lot of Bally-hoo, 
but listen, we’ll actually PROVE TO YOU that we have 
a truly Wonderful Proposition for Songwriters if, you’ll 
spend a minute right now, while you think of it, and 
write us for FREE details! 


SONGSERVICE, (7) ORRVILLE, OHIO 























SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, inciuding free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 


and information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
Or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 5 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


SCNG WRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 
{f you want an OUTSTANDING, AMAZING proposition 
that you can truly appreciate, _— me today! A card 
will do. One cent marvelously spen SEEING IS 
BELIEVING, My proposition a. for itself. Be con- 


vinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











~ SONG POEMS WANTED | 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 
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“He’s editor of a pocket-size monthly!” 


STREET & SMITH’S picture magazine, 

Pic, has no market except for the ama- 
teur photographer who may have some spec- 
ially interesting shots of subjects in one of the 
four fields—Radio, Sports, Broadway, and 
Hollywood. The individual shots are paid at 
the rate of five dollars each. The bulk of 
the magazine is made up of pictures in series 
which tell a story. The editor, A. Laurence 
Holmes, says amateurs seldom have enough 
story sense to sell these. Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


John Burr, editor of Western Story Maga- 
zine, tells me he is very much in the market, 
especially for shorts of about 5,000 words. 
Also, he wants articles—not over 1,500 
words—on all phases of the old West, mines, 
ranches, horses, etc. He is using serials again, 
though this is a slim market. Also, he has 
changed the length of novels; they run from 
10,000 to 12,000 words, not more. Special 
note: “Whereas woman interest is permis- 
sible, we are not using stories from the girl’s 
point of view, or ones slanted too much on 
the love story type.” Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


John L. Nanovic is open for material up 
to 5,000 words in length for both The 
Shadow and The Whisperer, and is buying 
strongly of this length. Seven thousand words 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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is best for Crime Busters, but there is a max- 
imum of 10,000 words and a minimum of 
4,000. Address 79 Seventh Avenue. 


The lengths for Romantic Range are some- 
what shorter now; shorts from 3,000 words 
to as high as 7,500 at the very most, with 
novelettes 10,000 and novels 15,000 words. 
Requirements are the same as the first an- 
nouncement from Miss Millhauser: Love 
with a Western background. No dialect. Too 
many would-be contributors are shying off 
from the love scenes. Make them more emo- 
tional to please this editor. Put across the 
feeling of a scene in the action, instead of 
depending so much to descriptions. And if, 
by chance, there is a writer with a nice 
humorous touch in addition to other quali- 
fications—well, here is a good market for 
you. Address 79 Seventh Avenue. 


For both Clues-Detective and Detective 
Story Magazine Anthony Rud, editor, says 
he is getting a lot of material but still is 
wide open for good stuff. The competition 
here is keen, so the wise man sends in his 
best. There is a slight difference between the 
two magazines, better deduced by a study of 
current issues than by a formula in words. 
You will note that Detective Story uses some- 
what less action in its fiction. The editor adds 
that he is “making an honest attempt to 
come as near as possible to the literary story, 
without being painfully highbrow.” Sim- 
plicity, honesty, sincerity are essential quali- 
ties to put your style over with him. Lengths 
are shorter now. A short of 6,000 words has 
a poor chance ; one of 3,000 has a good one. 
For the new writer, the best opening is with 
a very short novelette of from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 words. Address 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Ronald Oliphant tells me that there has 
been no noticeable change of policy on 
either Sport Story Magazine or Wild West 
Weekly during the, past year. There is al- 
ways a chance for the new writer who can 
bring a fresh viewpoint. A weekly is never 
closed to good material, and the old West 
retains its lure eternally. The action type 
story, very dramatic, with a certain amount 
of character interest and atmosphere, is the 
demand for the Western, in novelettes of 
12,000 words and shorts from 3,000 to 6,000. 
The straight dramatic Western story is best, 





A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc. 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a ‘‘one-man’’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard, Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ‘"WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 


Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 

the arranger of ‘‘Cherry Blossom Lane," "Treasure 
island," ''Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, New York 


SONGWRITERS: 


‘*Hit"' Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 
Melody to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arreneeas 
submitted to publishers. Send ms for criticism and revision. 
NO CHARGE ON REVISING F POEMS, IF YOU ACT NOW. 
Only honest advice and help given, based on ears of 
experience, in the music business 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 











| 235 West 46th St., 


REE TO SONGWRITERS 


Send now for free booklet ‘How To Write 
Songs’’ by famous Broadway composer and free 
Rhyming Dictionary. 

Send poems, melodies, or both, for free ex- 
amination, marketing advice, and our remarkable 


offer. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE DEPT. 407 
1234 Broadway New York City 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


New York City 
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COLLABORAT 


If pwr 3 Manuscript is salable in_ its i age version, I immedi- 
ately tact possible a torial Buyers ou. our Manu- 
oa is not salable as u have written it, put if it shows pos- 
sibilities, the script is "Re-created, Developed, Ghost-written by 

Revisionists at no extra cost to you. My Agency ass 3 

asking only 20% of the proce ‘te: 

man pt is Before 
of any kind learn the Truth 

nning writers, if yo 
your 


pts fi 
Analytical My nin 
be submi feed in any form your nam 
Author. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 uP to 4,000 wo! 
5 a words = return postage. bot 
over 30,000 words, $14. No other fees. No personal interviews. 








RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED 


Communications have come in for suitable material from 
with the business of —— pre- 
paring, and presenting radio br 
cations from Hollywood and Los Angeles oration motion 
aoe material. Also other communications from time to 
time possible editorial buyers everywhere including 
London, ag Bs 

















TO EDITORS (planning new vublications): Wire or air-mail your 
and requirements. Correspondents, staff wri i 
writers, and suitable fiction furnished at 
itor or exclusive a seeking 


ling’ plan. 
re ie Nation’s fiction through the 
active ‘itterary broker. 








MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, California 





RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED! 


By Local and errno oe 
whose 
radio writing and produch nig drama, variety 
Price $5.00 


ials on mador networks. per script. Send 
yours today! 


JOHN B. GUEDEL & ASSOCIATES 
9360 Olympic Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer who can tt 
a successful column. ey methods acquired throu 
our complete course of 12 lessons with assignments. {0 
years newspaper experience. Send for free pamphlet in- 
cluding endorsements. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los oe es Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED | 


Manuscripts expertly and accurately typed. [Errors in 
spelling and minor corrections in grammar. Extra first 
and last pages and carbon copies. Mss, mailed flat. 40c 
per thousand words. Poetry 1c per line. 


MARY E. FOWLER 
Clinton, Oklahoma 








Box 131 


HELP FOR PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Successful New York Play Agent, specializing in 
Broadway and Hollywood material, will analyze your 
play and suggest improvements, most likely producer, 
star, director, etc. Modest reading fee. Usual 10% 
commission if your play is sold. Broadway managers are 
reading avidly and buying NOW for Fall production. 
Write at once if you think you have a play for Broad- 
way. References: any Broadway producer. 


SARAH ROLLITTS 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Representation in: 
London — Paris — Budapest — Hollywood 











with humor only incidental. 

Humor is a sideline of the popular sports 
like baseball, and so it has more of a place 
in these stories. The top length for Sport 
Story is 10,000 words ; for shorts 5,500 words, 
There are two requirements which the editor 
emphasizes: You must know the sport thor. 
oughly, around which your story is built, 
And you must also have the fictional tech- 
nique to create an effective dramatic or 
humorous story. Address: 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue. 

All these magazines listed just above are 
Street & Smith pulps, paying a minimum of 
one cent a word on acceptance. 


RS. ROSE WYN says there are not 

enough writers who do the sort of story 
she is using. There’s a fairly wide market 
here at Periodical House, with very prompt 
readings—and checks for the lucky. Love 
Fiction Monthly, Ten Story (also a month- 
ly), and Complete Love (which is a bi- 
monthly) all use any length from 2,000 up 
to 10,000 words. In brief, the demand is for 
“a realistic love story convincingly worked 
out.” Study the magazine for further under- 
standing of the material chosen by this editor, 
as you should do with any market you wish 
to write for. There is also a market for light, 
romantic verse. Secrets, a confessional maga- 
zine, is also open for active story buying. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street. Rates: one 
cent minimum, on acceptance. 

Popular Stamp Review and Popular Crafts 
and Hobbies, which had offices on the 17th 
floor of 67 West 44th Street, have both been 
discontinued. 

Real Charm is another on the discontinued 
list. Josephine Dunn edited this at 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Other magazines which are no longer in 
existence apparently include: International 
Detective Cases, 551 Fifth Avenue, and 
Trips, 565 Fifth Avenue. 

The Bridge World and Games Digest have 
been merged with Autobridge, Inc., at 380 
Second Avenue. Mr. Culbertson continues 
as editor. 

The Popular Educator, edited by Lingard 
Loud, is a new educational publication put 
out like a weekly magazine. Address: 37 
West 47th Street. It will not be in the mar- 
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ket for the rest of the year. Apparently, the 
entire contents is on order. 

All American Fiction, edited by George 
Post, has been converted into a bi- monthly 
for the time being, and the length require- 
ments made somewhat shorter. This is a 
Munsey magazine, 280 Broadway. 

A. Sundell is announced as succeeding 
Cliff Campbell as editor of several of the 
magazines put out by Mr. Silberkleit at 60 
Hudson Street. This is a case of a man suc- 
ceeding himself, I judge, as “Cliff Campbell” 
is one of Mr. Sundell’s various pen names 
for his writing personality. 

A change of address: Promenade is now 
located at 19 East 47th Street. 

The poetry contest being conducted by 
The Forum closes on June 30. Details were 
given here previously. 





Washington Market 
Letter 


By Cepric LARSON 


During the past ten years Washington has risen 
phenomenally, not only as a news center, but as 
a publishing center. Albeit government publica- 
tions account for a large percentage of this total 
volume, 157 periodicals were published in Wash- 
ington, last year, and until the day when the last 
number of the Congressional Record floats down 
the Potomac, the capital city will continue to flour- 
ish increasingly as a publishing center. A goodly 
number of the periodicals concentrated in the Dis- 
trict are of course organs of societies with national 
headquarters here, but there exists a very definite 
market for qualified writers. 


Newspapers 


The Washington Post, edited by Mr. Felix Mor- 
ley, buys a limited amount of material. They print 
a poem a week for which $1.00 and up is paid. A 
column called ““The Post Impressionist” appears on 
the editorial page each day and is about a column 
in length, and writers whose contributions appear 
in this column are reimbursed at the rate of $5.00 
per column. Stories for “The Post Impressionist” 
should be of the anecdote or conversation type and 
avoid heavy, factual themes. A few features on 
issues which would interest Washingtonians are 
also purchased now and then, although most of 
them are written by the staff. Inquiries about 
contributions should be sent to Mr. J. M. Clark 
of the editorial staff. Located in Post Building. 

The Evening Star, 11th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N. W., is edited by Mr. T. W. 





LITERARY HELP 
From a Veteran Writer 


A winner in the Writer’s 
Digest’s ‘‘Novel Plan to 
Write’’ contest, Mrs. J. 
Malcolm Brown, states: 
**This much - coveted prize, 
won by my first attempt at 
novel writing, was awarded 
as the result of your valu- 
able training. My finished 
novel, which you carefully 
edited for me, is now under 
consideration by publishers.’’ 

Katherine Nintzel, an- 
other promising author, 
writes: ‘‘My first feature has 
been accepted upon its first 
submission, at the pub- 
lisher’s maximum rates. I attribute the salability of 
this, my first attempt at magazine writing, to your 
criticism and instructions, which are of inestimable 
value to me.’ 

I am a specialist in fiction and non-fiction. I 
write both; I teach both. When you avail yourself 
of my help you are working, not with an institution 
but with an individual who is personally interested 
in your writing problems. y service includes: (a) 
Criticism of individual manuscripts and (b) a com- 
plete writing course. 











Write for full particulars and rates. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Literary Consultant 
Suite 332-A, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
For personal consultation phone MAdison 3413. 





TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 

into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize aromas 
and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c cong $2 a_ year) 
702 North Vernon St. Callas, Texas 








CHAIN RADIO EXECUTIVE 
ESTABLISHES SCHOOL 


Every phase of radio continuity writing 
taught in new courses. Write. 


JOHN M. HENRY 


Council Bluffs, lowa 














There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 
way to success. Complete training . . . con- 
structive criticisms... professional guidance... 
sales service... No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 

fiction writers .. Investigate 

now. Send for free booklet _FREE 

and criticism m_coupon. 

The Way 


a SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Send me your free book, ““The Way Past the Past 

Editor,”” and the free criticism coupon. The 

Name Editor 

Address 
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WANTED AT ONCE 


Emotional Love and Mystery 
Stories, 1,500 to 7,000 Words 


Quick cash market for acceptable Manuscripts. 
Can also place Romantic Confessions and 
Westerns. 


Accompany manuscripts with my regular $1 
advisory fee ( a Dollar Bill will be fine) and 
return postage. Fee returned if sold. Complete 
report and criticism if not acceptable. 


Ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A explaining regular 
advisory and monthly service for writers. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia—A National Institution 


Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 


Writer now appearing in slick paper magazines 
will read your story and market it through New 
York agent, if it is salable. Otherwise will ex- 
plain why it fails and advise how to rewrite. 
Fees: 65 cts. thousand words. $1 minimum. 
Send fees and stamped envelope with script. 
Typing if desired. 
West Literary Service, Box 504, Libby, Mont. 


WEST-COAST WRITERS 


KRAFT ENVELOPES: 
9x12 and 9%x12%, 50 either size or assorted 
6x9 and 6%4x94, 50 either size or assorted 
No. 10 and No. 11, 50 either size or assorted, 45c; 100, 80c 


HAMMERMILL BOND, Boxed: 
500 sheets, 20 Ib., $1. 50; 16 Ib 

All orders postpaid. t by ner “ 
Add 10% East (Yes, we mean EAST) ‘ the Rockie 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


| MANUSCRIPTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


FICTION, NON-FICTION, JUVENILE, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY 

(book-size collection) 

WIDE NATIONAL SELLING FACILITIES—PUBLICATION ON A 
LARGE ROYALTY BASIS. 


Send your manuscript to 


The Pyramid Press 
55 W. 42nd Street, 


GAG-CARTOON 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL 


ie azines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get in this 

FIELD and be your own boss. My 50 lessons— 

N60 illustration course shows you how. FREE CAR- 

TOON MARKETS Et ed course of its kind. 
‘or 


Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON CO. 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-14, Fall Creek, Wis. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York City 

















Noyes. A limited number of features are pur- 
chased for the Sunday morning feature section. 
These features must be limited definitely to matters 
which will interest District and suburban readers, 
that is, have a local slant. Wordage should be 
kept below 1800 and pictures are desirable. Fur- 
ther information should be obtained from Mr. 
Hudson Grunewald, Sunday editor. 


The Washington Herald and the Washington 
Times formerly belonged to the Hearst chain, but 
in 1937 were leased to Mrs. Eleanor M. Patterson, 
who now directs their editorial destinies. The Sun- 
day edition is known as the Washington Herald- 
Times. Features are supplied by syndicates chiefly, 


‘but occasionally good news photographs are pur- 


chased at $3.00 each. 


Magazines 


The largest magazine here is the National 
Geographic Magazine, 1146 16th St, N. W,, 
edited by Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor. Although much 
of their material is staff prepared, or by field ex- 
peditions, the magazine is glad to receive inquiries 
or suggestions from qualified persons on articles 
of geographic interest or travel articles with a 
strong human interest. Pictures are indispensable, 
but the National Geographic Society have the 
largest stock of geographic pictures on file in 
the world and very often can supply some from 
this stock on a given topic. The circulation of 
this monthly is nearly 1,200,000, so any subject 
must have a wide base of appeal. A writer will 
do well to send a letter beforehand outlining his 
proposed article and state what he has in the 
way of pictures, before actually submitting a 
manuscript. Payment varies with the length and 
type of article. 


The Nation’s Business, edited by Mr. Merle 
Thorpe, is a monthly calculated to appeal to the 
American business man, and enjoys a circulation 
of about 300,000. Part of the contents is written 
by the staff but there are always a number of 
articles from contributors. These should deal 
with business problems of a wide nature, or show 
what some enterprising individual or community 
has done to solve a more or less universal problem. 
Pictures are an asset. Articles should not exceed 
2000 words and should be written from the busi- 
ness man’s point of view. Payment varies some- 
what, depending upon the type of article itself. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Raymond C. 
Willoughby, Managing Editor, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Junior Red Cross Fournal and junior Red 
Cross News, have circulations of about 15,000 and 
150,000 respectively, and are both edited by Miss 
Ellen McBryde Brown, American Red Cross Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. The Journal is designed 
for children of high school age and the News 
for the grades. A limited amount of fiction is 
run in each organ and should have as its theme 
the value of serving others particularly in distress. 
Fact features should deal with unusual travel 
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experiences or localities and stress customs and 
ways of living or with some angle of the health 
problem. Payment is usually from $25 to $35 
per story and contributions should be held to 2500 
words. Pictures are desirable. 

The Nature Magazine is published ten times a 
year by the American Nature Association, 1214 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
edited by Mr. Arthur N. Pack. As the name im- 
plies, the magazine stresses features which deal 
with wild life, insect life and the plant world. 
Persons with a competent knowledge lying with 
the purview of Nature. Magazine range are in- 
vited to correspond with the editors concerning 
any ideas as to possible contributions. Rates vary 
with the type of article and difficulty in gathering 
material. Unusual slants are often taken as an 
article dealing with coins which picture animals 
on them. Inquiries may be directed to Mr. 
Richard W. Westwood, Managing Editor. 

The American Rifleman, a monthly published 
by the National Rifle Association of America, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. is edited by 
Mr. L. J. Hathaway and has a circulation of 
about 65,000. The editorial range is limited to 
topics of interest to riflemen, so that contributors 
must of necessity possess a good grasp of this 
subject to begin with. Accepted articles pay Ic 
per word and up, and pictures and diagrams 
are essential. 

The Magazine of Art, published by the 
American Federation of Arts, is edited by Mr. 
F, A. Whiting, Jr., with offices in the Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Contributors to its pages 
must be well versed in their particular province 
in the field of art and correspond with the editor 
before submitting material. Payment varies with 
the type of article. Subjects within the scope of 
this monthly include painting, sculpture, and the 
fine arts generally. 

The National Republic, 511 Eleventh St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. is edited by Mr. Walter Steele. 
This monthly is devoted to combating communism 
and maintaining the traditional democratic type 
of American government. Historic features stress- 
ing the values of American democracy or dealing 
with current day problems from the conservative 
standpoint are welcome to its pages. Better write 
the editor first however. Articles bring around 
$25.00 and illustrations are desirable. 

Science News Letter is published every week 
by Science Service at 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. and edited by Mr. 
Watson Davis. Each issue is only sixteen pages, 
so contributions must of necessity be short, from 
300 to 1000 words. Payment is about 1c a word, 
and a photograph or photographs should accom- 
pany the story if possible. Matters of only a 
scientific interest are wanted, and must be au- 
thentic. Most articles are boiled down before 
they are printed and appear without a by-line 
unless the author is an outstanding authority in 
his field. Inquiries may be directed to Dr. Frank 
Thone of the editorial staff of this magazine. 

(Continued on page 47) 





Writers Counsel Service 


William E. Harris, Director 


Practical Examples 
No. 1 


A client of ours sold a story and was invited 
to submit others. Without consulting us, she 
submitted a weak story. Rightfully it was 
rejected. 

Knowing nothing about the rejection, we 
analyzed the story. We pointed out the thin 
plot, slow development. Our opinion: “This 
story will certainly be rejected in its present 
form.” 

But: revised according to our detailed 
specifications, the story sold to the same editor 
who had previously turned it down. 


Moral 
This writer, lacking experience, scored an 
unnecessary rejection, and dampened an edi- 
tor’s enthusiasm for a new author. 
We could have saved her reputation. Our 
check-test analysis is cheap insurance. 


The Plan 


New clients send sample script (5000 words) and Trial 
Criticism fee: $1. (Plus Return Postage). 


We Guarantee Satisfaction and will Send Further 
Details with First Letter. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Carefully and promptly typed. Elite type. Original 
on 20 lb. bond paper. Duplicate outside pages and car- 
bon copy free. Minor corrections if requested. 35c a 
thousand words, 30c after 10,000. Mailed fiat. 


HILDEGARDE E. HOEFENER 
3741 N. Wayne Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








BECOME A GAG WRITER! 


Our New York Office alone needs 400 ideas a month 
To supply our immense Magazine and Syndicate Markets. 
Learn Fow to write salable gags for artists. Send stamp 
today for the Green Book. Free information on how you 
too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 
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Writer’s Dicest 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

ncies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Genada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the July issue on or before June 15. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal”? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





WHY BE LONELY? The Friendship Club, Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


JOIN THE CYTHEREA CLUB. Matrimonial. Only 
fine types considered. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


GROW BUMPER CROPS. Vegetables, Flowers with 
Chemi-Grow. Tank or Garden. Directions, 15-gal- 
lon supply $1.00, stamp brings folder. Lightning 
Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love _ Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES— 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


AIR STORY WRITERS! Technical questions answered, 
lingo supplied. Dollar service. Pilot, Box 246, Ross, 
California. 


TRANSLATIONS—French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
into English. Expert research, any subject. Ghost 
writer. Rapalje. 3 West 52nd St., New York. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, verse 
or book. One dollar each. Send money order. 4 
— 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Francisco, Cali- 
ornia. 


TRANSLATIONS—Spanish, French, German into Eng- 
lish. $2.00 per thousand words. Accurate, neatly 
typed work. Martin A. Nickel, 1840 North Waco, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


EARNING MONEY WITH POETRY. Many ways, 
$1.25. Complete versification course, $2.50. Pat- 
terns for poetic thought, $1. Effective figurative 
language, 50c. Calligraphs anthology considers good 
poems. Return Postage. D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd 
Street, New York City. 


GLAMOUROUS, HISTORIC SAN FRANCISCO. Three 
questions conscientiously answered. $1.00. M. E. 
Roberts, Gen. Del., San Francisco, Calif. 


GHOST WRITER—Story Doctor. Give your sick 
MSS. a good dose of competent rewriting and able 
revision. Five years with United Press and news- 
Papers; free-lancing since 1933.—‘“Scoop” Mc- 
Carley, Box 1521, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HAVE MONEY IN YOUR POCKET and a bank 
account, Book $1.00. Jerome Barnes, 3011 Glasgow 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. 


“HINTS ON DEVELOPING PERSONALITY,” and 
“Why Some Women are Sexually Unattractive” and 
five other autographed books. All for 25c. Clarion 
Box 118W, Jacksonville, Illinois. . 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar. 
gains). Catalog 10c. I have the material you need 
araaataiaaaaaae courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 

a. 


AUTHOR’S SECRETARY: Young man desires employ. 
ment as author’s secretary. Formerly secretary- 
press representative to author Book of the Month. 
Carl Liddle, P. O. Box 406-X, Manatee, Florida, 


EDITORS—For photos and facts from Louisiana, 
write: Lewis E. Ashley, camera-journalist. Box 703 
New Orleans. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, state kind desired, 5c each, 
30c a dozen. R. Donner, R. 50, Madison, Wisconsin, 


COMFORTABLE BERKSHIRE HOME. Finest food, 
mountains, streams. Writers, artists especially wel- 
come. Write Haynes, Laughing Waters Farm, Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 


ENCYCLOPEDICAL questions answered promptly. 
Two for quarter. J. Langdon, Box 305, Bangor, Wis- 
consin. 


SONG FOR SALE. Millie Williams, Bethel, Maine. 


PLOT GERMS; feature tips from newspaper clippings; 
20 for $1.00. Lillian Miller, Blackhawk, Colorado, 


BRAND NEW COOK’S PLOTTO and instruction book- 
let $8.50, cost $25. Domestic duties prevent writing. 
Mrs. Shirley Gold, 162 B Beach 29th Street, Edge- 
mere, Long Island. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins’ included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


NORTHWEST MATERIAL. Fifteen years a trapper 
and fur trader in Canada. Hundreds of stories and 
articles published by author. My Northwest Plot 
Builder—50c. Raymond Thompson, Box 628, Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho. 


TROUBLED? Explain these troubles to Mr. Wilson, 
A.B. Psychological advice given, $1.00. J. Wilson, 
12044 Woodward, Detroit. 


PULP EDITORS tell you why they read only the first 
three pages of your manuscript! Avoid the pitfalls 
of the amateur with “Don’ts for Pulp Writers”—$1. 
EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS, 1043 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


WYOMING word-worrier wishes work. Soldier soon 
securing civilianship seeks job, preferably with small 
Southwestern newspaper. Box J-6. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE SLIDING PLOT SCALE—Originates characters, 
scenes, situations, and climaxes. Inexhaustible com- 
binations. Scale and instructions 25c postpaid. R. 
L. Rockwell, 1435 West Maple, Denver, Colo. 


SCREEN WRITING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. Sub- 
mission methods. (Copyright 1937). Dime and 
stamp. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


PLOTTO AND KEY, nine dollars. How much offered 
od N. I. A. course? Dave Backer, Stockton, New 
ersey. 


FACTS—For westerns, crime or sports stories. 500 
words $1. Authentic. Woodman, Stonington, Maine. 


SEX PLOTS—by known author. Privately printed 
“Cinderella” satire. Particulars, dime. Olga Tamuh- 
sond, 1426 Broadway, Indianapolis. 
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PHRASES give your script class and 
en on List of 100 each, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian. 500 for 50c. Richard J. 


Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


RIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
a ay stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlarged. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


RN MOUNTAINS: places; people; resources; 
sar quarter each; Rogers Business Service, 
Weaverville, North Carolina. 


LYZE YOUR HANDWRITING—Read Characters. 
aN ten tatenel Dime and stamp. Baker’s, 
Box 1267, Muncie, Indiana. 


LARGE, CLEAR PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds. Ervin 
Yancey, Croghan, New York. 


RT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
= details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 


Lubbock, Texas. 


12 PRACTICAL, PROVEN WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
with your typewriter. 25c (coin) Baker’s, Box 1267, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


TYPEWRITER OWNERS. Renew your old dim carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons many times. Instruc- 
tions free! Wilborn, Box 896-A, Station H, Los 
Angeles, California. 


FEATURE WRITERS: Write me for prices on my 
newspaper clipping service containing “tips” for fea- 
ture articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Irene 
Butler, 211 N. Adam Street, Quincy, Fla. 


“BY”—(formerly SPOTLIGHT )—“OUR OWN MAGA- 
ZINE” is now on the newsstands! and making pub- 
lishing history as the first magazine exclusively de- 
voted to presenting the work of unknown, new 
writers! We’ve done the impossible; great things lie 
ahead. No “vanity-publishing” here; the low co- 
operative cost guarantees that. Only first-rate ma- 
terial is wanted, regardless of type. Send manu- 
script for complimentary copy, and details of “BY’s” 
honest cooperative plan. Published quarterly, Sum- 
mer issue now in preparation, “BY,” 95 Christopher 
Street, N. Y. C. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED. Good love-pulp style. 
—s with experienced writer of good 
ox J-1, 


Would col- 
ideas. 


ARE YOU A DISCONTENTED COW, fed up with the 
same old bull of uninspired living? Contacts, cor- 
respondence club for the mentally isolated, opens 
the gate for escape from the moronic herd. Es- 
tablished 1927, with over 2300 members enrolled. 
Particulars for 3c stamp. CONTACTS, Box 91, 
Station D, New York City. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Grant Contest 


SICK OF REJECTIONS??? Try Trade Papers’ Checks! 
Large field—Little competition. Editors need copy. 
Methods, technique explained; market tips by trade 
Paper specialist. Bulletin, 50c. H. Hall, 23 West 
68 Street, New York City. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed enve- 
lope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Se 1443. 


WANTED: Job as PERSONAL SECRETARY, TRAV- 
ELING COMPANION; | attractive young lady, 
twenty-four ; capable and congenial. Travel any- 
where. Will consider any reasonable offer and an- 
swer all inquiries. Address, Box M2. 


SENSATIONAL, UNRETOUCHED NUDE photographic 
studios, $1.00 set. “‘Novax,” 918 8th Street, Oakland, 
‘ornia. 


BANKING TERMS, TIPS AND TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION by an active banker. Invaluable when 
writing of banks and bankers in fact or fiction. One 
Dollar. J. B. Dotson, Box 442, Black Mountain, N. C. 


SONGWRITERS—Send ten cents for 
Fifty-Fifty Magazine, Marietta, Ohio. 


THE PLOT’S THE THING—Vivid, workable plots 
furnished. Try one for a quarter, you’ll be back 
for more. Dollar for 6. Elizabeth Beale, 1010 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


IDEAL ROMANCE—Choose your ideal mate from our 
big select list. Write for particulars. P.O. Box No. 
1623, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOOK; START A CORRESPONDENCE CLUB with 
only $1.00. Complete plans 25c. C. Ready, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago. 


WHY NOT EARN $60.00 to $120.00 monthly during 
spare time. Men and women conduct your own busi- 
ness from home. Free booklet describes 107 ap- 
proved plans and 150 formulas. Kessler, Box 311, 
East St. Louis, IIl. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for national magazine! 
Complete details (book), 25c coin! Lewis F. 
Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 


REPAIR YOUR OWN TYPEWRITER. Simple instruc- 
tions for adjusting and repairing any make. . 50c. 
Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


AM ASPIRING PLAYWRIGHT, 19, NEED JOB. 
Knowledge typing, filing. Accept small salary. Lo- 
cation not concern. Langdon Daly, 64 W. 71 St., 
New York. 


TICKLE THE EDITOR’S interest and curiosity with 
story titles that are different. 100 for 50c. Any 
type. Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


WISH TO CORRESPOND with all thoughtful persons 
seriously interested in the subject of virginity for 
a Se Important information. World appeal. 

ox R-1. 


NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESSES. 2 advantageous 
locations, for business or Personal purposes. 5th 
Avenue, at Madison Square; Park Row, at Broadway. 
$1.00 monthly! New York Mail Service, 15 Park 
Row, New York City. 


sample copy. 


PHOTOS, IDEAS, ILLUSTRATED JOKES, CARTOONS 
bought. Write for particulars. Your ad listed 1c 
word. WANT AD WORLD, Box 280, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


MARINE WITH RECENT HONORABLE DISCHARGE 
desires work, any kind, any place. Did duty in 
China, Philippines. Aspirant. R. Poe, 745 S. 10th 
St., Newark, N. J. 


ARE THERE ANY MEMBERS of La Societe Vingt et 
Cinq? Box J-2. 


TODAY’S PRISON LINGO—<Authentic, $1, money or- 
der. Williams, No. 66864, Box 511, Columbus, Ohio. 


WRITERS, wanting to live in New York at very low 
cost by assisting operate Cooperative Residence for 
professional men and women. Luxurious old man- 
sion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. Recre- 
ation. Work 20 hours waiting tables, and contribute 
$4.75 weekly in exchange room, board. Work less 
time, contribute little more. Plenty of time to write, 
or seek position. Write Union Church, 229 West 
48th Street, New York. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. Romantic, Historical Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. 25c. Joy Gonzales, Gen. 
Del., Harlingen, Texas. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA .. . CANADA .. . Fishing, 
Hunting, Mining, Logging, etc., Cities, Villages, 
Hinterland. Fifty cents per question. Three for 
dollar. *Don Mac, 2565 West Eighth, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful short story 
briefs, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 
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WRITER’S WORD “TOOLS” FOR BUILDING out- 
standing characters, diction, plots, etc. Arranged 
for instant reference. 1,000 Verbs of Action. 1,000 
Powerful Adjectives—Adverbs. 1,000 Character 
Delineation Nouns.” Complete “Tool Kit” $1. This 
month 1,000 “Synonyms Said” added free. Working 
Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


WRITERS, CARTOONISTS instructions on our needs 
and sample magazine 20 cents. Want Add World, 
Box 280, Mansfield, Ohio. 


UNESTABLISHED CARTOON GAGMAN with excep- 
tional humor ideas wants to contact local selling 
cartoonist. 470 W. 24th St., Apt. 4J, N. Y. C. 


WANTED position as Columnist in weekly published 
Newspaper, concerning a matter of great National 
interest. J. O’Callaghan, 2118, N. . 33rd Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


WANTED PARTY with $300 to $500 to finance writ- 
ing non-fiction book or collaborator on profit-sharing 
basis. Large returns probable. Box J-3. 


CORRESPONDENCE wanted by writer, Chicago, with 
writer’s widow. Box J-8. 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT.” Send today for 
your free copy. Shows you how to actually earn 
real money writing, and build a successful literary 
career. Nine out of ten who follow these instruc- 
tions sell within three months. E. R. Slater, 1018 
S. Boynton, Glendale, California. 


AUTHORS, TEACHERS, when you require any type 
of research work, avail yourselves of our efficient 
service. Minimum charge: three questions, $1.00. 
RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 305, Station “B,” 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


EASY MONEY Clipping Newspapers, Complete In- 
struction, $1.00 Money-back guarantee. Albert C. 
ayham, Grand Gorge, ¥. 


PRIVATELY CONDUCTED PRINT SHOP for the pro- 
duction of books or other printing of a private na- 
ture; strict confidence. Some manuscripts bought. 
Geo. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


WRITER, 47, Middle West, wants board to finish 
a on publication. Who takes a chance? 
x J-7. 


FOR SALE: Complete $85. Newspaper Institute of 
America course. This thorough course in journalism 
will qualify you to hold any newspaper job. $30. 
cash. Box J-5. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—by the Plot-Doctor. Send your 
story-idea for a 2000-word plot-outline, written to 
your order, detailing characters, situations, opening, 
crises, climax, dramatic action. A “story-building” 
service. “Get acquainted” price, $1. Regular, $2. 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS—I will write for you on 
a > gee I gamble, not you. Need more training. 
ox 5 


MULTIPLOT—NEW—DIFFERENT. Countless orig- 
inal, salable plots. One dollar. Miultiplot, New 
Port Richey, Florida. 


TEMPLETON’S CARTOONIST’S MONTHLY—tTwo is- 
sues, 25c. Lavalette, W. Va. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box 0-3. 


EARN BIG MONEY!—82 easy, sensational journalistic 
angles which may be worked in your own com- 
munity—spare time. $1,000 earned on one of these 
ideas. $1.00 brings you full facts, preparing you to 
= at once. SYNDICATORS, 3335 Diversey, 

cago. 


YOUR CHARACTERS NEED NEW TAGS. 1000 male 
names, dime and stamp. 1,000 female names, dime 
Be - Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Dan. 
ville, U1. 


WRITERS: Clippings, research work, reasonable rates 
State interests. SHELDON WORTH, 235 So. 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE BUY—SELL—TRADE—used books, magazines 
correspondence courses, on all subjects. Writers 
requests our specialty. Don’t hesitate writing us 
»about your needs, even for typewriters—we can 
supply that, too. A. C. Book Shop, 418-A North 
Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 


WRITERS NEED LINGOES—Aviators, lumberjacks 
negroes, sailors, chefs, dressmakers, jazz, miners, 
railroaders, printers, firemen, prisoners. Quarter each. 
Smith, 7442 York Drive, Clayton, Missoui. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c, 
Box 0-3. 


FOR WRITERS ONLY—Send stamped envelope for 
more dope on writing and selling than you could 
learn in years. All questions answered. Ben Heier, 
eo Reporter, 1402 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, 


COMPLETE DEVELOPED PLOTS—any type. Sub- 
stantial plots mean better stories. Stories developed 
from these plots do well. Two first sales last week, 
Write for unconditional guarantee. Crosby’s Plot 
Shop, Box 12, Sta. A, Charleston, S. C 


SOUTHERN WIDOW, 60, wants to correspond with 
nity man. Marriageable men write Mrs. Cullums, 
Harlan, Iowa. 


LEARN TO CORRESPOND by mental telepathy. Con- 
tribute phenomenal personal experiences. Box 587, 
San Diego, Calif. 


PLOTTO with instructions, $12.50; PLOT GENIE with 
General and Short, Short Formulae, $10. Both in 
new condition. Conway, 1 Freeman Rd., Albany, 


BUILD YOUR OWN PLOTS. Experienced assistance, 
$2.00. C. Hansen, Box 216, Union Grove, Wis. 


LIKE LITTLE AUDREY, I used to laugh and laugh 
at optimistic females advertising for husbands. But 
being isolated in manless community, what else can 
I do? Men 28 to 45 living in Alabama or Tennessee 
please write—Box J-11. 


PUBLISHERS! Mss. depicting Jewish life read, re- 
viewed and reported on authentically. Prompt serv- 
ice, nominal rates. Simon, 1102, 210 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


PRESS CARDS! Like reporters. For free lance writ- 
ers. 25c each. Helpful. Belvidere Press, Belvidere, 
New Jersey. 


YOUNG MAN would like to correspond with interest- 
ing woman about life and curiosa. Box J-10. 


ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADIES WANTED: To cor- 
respond with frustrated (inhibited) author. J-9. 


HOLLYWOOD. Any two answerable questions con- 
cerning actors, picture business, locale, etc. Twenty- 
five cents coin. Box J-13. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED, unencumbered, attractive, cul- 
tured lady needs break. Secretarial, research ex- 
perience, Typist. Poetess. Broke. Travel or live 
anywhere. Any offers? Box J-12. 


FOR SALE—Plot Genie for comedy. New. $7.00. 
Violet Grant, Slingerlands, New York. 


WANTED: COPY OF “PLOTTING THE SHORT 
STORY” by Chunn. Advise by postal card: Writer's 
Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
Religious Magazines 


The Youth’s Instructor is a weekly paper for 
children of the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 
It is edited by Lora E. Clement and issued by 
the Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. Travel stories 
of interest to juniors and factual geographic 
articles with photographs of about 1000 to 1500 
words are chiefly used. “Contributions, both prose 
and poetry, are always welcomed, and receive 
every consideration ; but we do not return manu- 
script for which return postage is not supplied,” 
their policy states; but unsolicited material is 
not paid for. ; 

Life and Health is also published by the Review 
and Herald Publishing Association (Adventist). 
It is a monthly edited by Mr. Francis D. Nichol 
and enjoys a circulation of about 75,000. Con- 
tributors are generally doctors, dentists, dieticians 
and the like. The editorial policy is printed in 
full in the editorial page of the May, 1938 issue. 
One of their objectives is “to discuss in simple 
language various common maladies.” Articles 
generally deal with mental hygiene, medical frauds 
and their detection, care of the body and child 
care. Persons whose training and occupations 
render them competent to speak on such questions 
will do well to write the editor. Payment varies 
with the type of article. 


Secondary Markets 


American Forests is edited by Mr. Ovid Butler, 
and published monthly by the American Forestry 
Association, 919 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Articles deal with sylviculture, forest pro- 
tection and the like. This limits the contributors 
generally to persons whose training and back- 
ground make them well grounded in their subject. 
The magazine buys a picture for their cover for 
which $10 is paid each month, and they also 
purchase at a lesser rate pictures for the inside 
pages. Payment is lc a word and up for accepted 
articles. 

The National Historical Magazine is edited by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. This monthly is pub- 
lished by the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Carries articles of 
1000 and 2000 words on spots of historic interest 
or on early American individuals and families. 
Some serial fiction of a historical nature is also 
run, as well as verse. Queries regarding contribu- 
tions and payment should be addressed to the 
editor. 

The American Federationist is the official 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
and is edited by William Green. Articles are 
devoted to labor interests and most of the con- 
tributors are men and women qualified by oc- 
cupation to speak with authority in their re- 
spective fields. Contributions are of the scholarly 
type and remuneration is on the basis generally 
of honorariums. Twenty cents sent to the 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect, First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; car free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 2. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 


scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 
by Peter Dixon $2.00 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 


RADIO LOG BOOK 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


A limited number of writers given 
personal training. Complete Courses 
in fiction and poetry writing. Criticism 
of unsold material. 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, 
Sat. Review, C. S. Monitor, O'Brien, 
O. Henry collections, Writer, Writer's 
Digest, etc. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10, 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed fiat. 


Cc. P. GERING 


Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 


Transients, please do not waste our time. Earnest writers, 
angers — prize contest. (Enclose stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

Until Contest Closes (Aug. 1), Special Rates Offered: 
Handling and complete report, with personal contact—$l. 
up to 5 M words; 25c per add. M. Revision undertaken on 
no-charge basis unless ms. is sold; then, fee is $2. per M. 
10% commission on sales. 

ADVENTURES ASSOCIATES 
Dept. Al, 11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


——————ES 
WRITERS WANTED! "tinder Our Personalized Service 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, a grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 

r one thousand words; verse, “4c ag line. Book lengths, 
Sc per one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











A New Booklet for Writers 


THE HIGHROAD TO 
STORY ACCEPTANCE 


Tells how to test salability of 

manuscripts before submitting to 

publishers; points out surest way 

to reach the right publisher. Free 
upon request. 


H. LEWIS HAYNES 
& ASSOCIATES 


414 E. 11th St., ° Los Angeles 
A reading, editorial, advisory, and marketing organi- 


zation for writers. Consultation, personal or by mail, 
incurs no obligation. 











American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
will bring a sample copy. 

Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is a quarterly published by the 
A.A.U.W., 1634 I [Eye] St., N. W., Washington 
D. C. This quarterly has a circulation of about 
60,000 and articles deal chiefly with the rights 
and progress of women. Women in professional 
fields, the legal status of women in various ac. 
tivities, furnish a clue of the type of serious articles 
printed. The columns are open to both men and 
women whose background and training enables 
them to write with authority, and payment is on 
the basis generally of honorariums. 

The Monthly Labor Review is published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and edited by 
Mr. Hugh S. Hanna. Most of the material which 
appears in its pages is prepared by the Depart. 
ment’s various bureaus but a number of articles 
on the technical problems of labor by persons, 
for example, in. a state department of labor, or 
whose training renders them able to speak with 
authority on the subject, are published. Remun- 
eration is generally on the basis of honorariums. 

Federal Architect is a quarterly published by 
the Association of Federal Architects, 1700 | 
[Eye] St., N. W., Washington, D. C. It is edited 
by Mr. Edwin M. Morris. Their pages are open 
for articles based upon an authoritative knowledge 
of architecture and its allied fields. The January, 
1938 issue was devoted for example to a study of 
the architecture of Philadelphia. A minimum of 
text and maximum of pictorial interest is stressed. 
Query the editor before submitting a manuscript. 


Miscellaneous News Notes 


Pathfinder, a weekly news magazine with a 
circulation of about 900,000 drawn chiefly from 
the rural areas, is prepared altogether by its 
staff. The same is true of Sphere a monthly with 
a circulation of a few thousand, giving the 
financial slant to current problems. Mr. P. H. 
Whaley is editor and publisher of Sphere. 

The Fournal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, edited by Dr. Joy E. Morgan, is published 
by the N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C., and maintains a circulation of about 
180,000. This organ appears monthly except dur- 
ing the summer and contributions are not paid 
for, but its pages are open to writers who have 
an interesting topic to present in succinct form, 
of national appeal. Childhood Education is pub- 
lished by the Association for Childhood Education 
at the same address monthly from September to 
May and has a parallel editorial policy to the 
above Journal with its range limited to the junior 
age written from the standpoint of the teacher. 
It is edited by Miss Dorothy E. Willy. 

Machinists’ Monthly Journal, is the monthly 
organ of the International Association of Machin- 
ists (A.F.L.). It is edited by Mr. Fred Hewitt 
at Ninth St., and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Most of the material is pre- 
pared by the staff, but occasionally technical 
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articles on engineering and machinery are ac- 
cepted by Mr. Hewitt, written by competent 
machinists and engineers. The circulation is about 


125,000. 


The Coast Corporation, 130 Bush Street. The 
Coast is a slick-paper sophisticate resembling the 
New Yorker. Editor Ennis Brownfield wants 
Esquire-type stories (episodes; no plots) running 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words, on sex, the risque and 
the humorously maudlin, preferably with west-coast 
atmosphere. Payment for stories: $25.00 to $30.00, 
on acceptance. No articles. Some poetry (Esquire 
style), whatever it’s worth. Cartoons, $10.00. 
Photos done mostly on assignment, but do buy 
portfolics of 6 to 10 photographs telling story. 
Payment for them is about $30.00. Reports on 
manuscripts within two weeks to month. 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street. A 
magazine of strong home-interest, broadened by 
travel notes, etc. William I. Nichols, editor. Wants 
illustrated how-to-do articles on paving terraces, 
gardening, planting and caring for flowers, rare 
house-plants, culling, hedge-trimming, lawn prob- 
lems, hobbies and short, interesting nature articles 
on western beauty-spots. Has some material on 
western art: painting and sculpting suitable for the 
home. Accepts photos as illustrations; no poetry. 
Payment depends on interest and quality. Reports 
on manuscripts within two weeks to month. 
Camera Craft Publishing Co., 425 Bush Street. 
Editor George Allen Young wants illustrated articles 
on technical and artistic elements of photography. 
Not too elemental. About 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Manuscripts accepted only when accompanied by 
good photos. No poetry. Reports on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Payment: 14c a word; $1.00 
per photograph, on publication. 

Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome Street. W. 
H. Moebus, editor. Requests to be taken off free- 
lance mailing list, please, as he has plenty of stock 
on hand and receives complimentary copy from 
various sources that serves his present needs. Will 
only consider 500-word copy of interest to western 
milk dealers, plant managers, etc. Must have west- 
coast appeal. For what he buys, he pays 25c per 
column inch. 

Western Construction News, 333 Kearny Street. 
Editor J. I. Ballard says, “Best to query.” Wants 
articles of technical slant with definite information. 
Uses authoritative material on construction details 
and the special problems arising from them. Not 
too technical, but must be definitely authoritative. 
Anything of construction interest. Very little out- 
side material because of high standards. Uses pho- 
tographs for illustrations. Immediate reply on 
manuscripts. Payment: Y2c to %c a word; vary- 
ing prices for photos, on acceptance. 

Pacific Banker, 255 California Street. George P. 
Edwards, editor and publisher. Highly technical 
banking publication with very special problems. 
Anything of interest to banking and bankers, or 





NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
WRITERS 


The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free 
lance market. Every newspaper in the country buys 
syndicated writing. Writers who slant their writ- 
ing into this market secure regular weekly incomes 
when their material sells throughsyndicate contract. 
The Newspaper Syndicate Departmentof WRITER'S 
DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
field and guide their column, cartoon, article or 
fiction features into sales channels. 


For each column of 200 to 600 words 
--50¢ per column 


.....-20¢ each 


Minimum fee for criticizing scripts for the 
syndicate market ..... $1.00 
Criticism includes advice on how to Improve your pros- 
pective syndicated material, how to sell it, and where 
to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell through 
an established syndicate, or to start your own. We par- 
ticularly like to see submitted to this department columns 
that are now running gratis in small country papers, and 
to help the author build his column up to national 
proportions. 
We do not give marketing advice unless the column 
merits same. Fee refunded when the column is too spe- 
clalized to sell, or poorly done. Our service also includes 
a detailed, authentic reply to any questions on the pos- 
sible syndication of your own column. Such questions 
a be numbered, and must be specific and to the 
point. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, carefully. First copy on 20-Ib. bond. Carbon 
copy free. Minor corrections. Proof read. Mailed flat. 
40c per 1000 words; discount over 10,000. 


MONA PFANNENSTIEL 


817 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














with every order over $2.00 


Eaton’s CORRASABLE Bond, 100 sheet packet 
Mailing Envelo 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12% 
8 fe a shen } 
°. an a, El vccnnsas shee SekenneacseetsSenm 
120 MANILA One-Fold Env., 60 sending, 60 return... .$1.00 
)Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets—20 Ib., $1.49; 16 Ib., $1.14 
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any special problems and their solutions. Best to 


50 Writer’s DicEest 
query your idea before submitting it. We pay well 
on publication. 


PLA Y WRIGHTS! San Francisco Styles and Selling, 507 Mont. 


My experience as a teacher of or nagy oe oe penn gomery Street. P. H. Nealey, the editor, wants 
qualifies me to give you authoritative technical advice. . . est-c = 
As a specialist, my full time is spent working with play- articles appealing to the _— A oast retailers of dry 
wrights; analyzing their problems; teaching them mastery goods, women’s and children’s apparel, accessories 
of =a 4 — No vate —_ ged essen talents and selling articles. Length: from a short filler to 
may be, an inadequate knowledge of technique can mar ° 3 i 
your work and prevent your plays from selling. No field 800 words. Uses: photographs illustrating selling 
of writing is more specialized than the en ge Learn the ideas, merchandising used by west-coast dealers, 
demands of construction, selection, dialogue, characteriza- etc.: 5x7 or 8x10 glossy preferred. Payment: | 
tion, and climax. Do not market your play blindly or ? d: $2.00 f, ee as bli ie ent: Yc 
before it is in salable form. | can spot its weaknesses a word ; $2. or photos, on publication. 
and help you over them. If your work meets my high California Arts and Architecture, 101 P 
standard | will market it for you. Every first rate dra- - f 3 ° blished 94.04 Ww ost Street. 
matist of today is primarily a craftsman. Master your This magazine is pu ste ed at ‘ : est Seventh 
craft. The market is always open for a good play. Avail Street, Los Angeles, Calif., but is edited here. Uses 
yourself of my practical, straightforward script criticism. articles dealing with arts, sculpture, architecture 
2 ’ 
gardens, home interiors, etc. Must have affinity 
with California. Uses photographs as illustrations, 
Good place for writers wishing to contribute, as it 
is a quality magazine. Query idea to Editor Mark 
Daniels before submitting. Payment only on articles 
of exceptional interest. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street. This maga- 
zine is issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 per year. 
Has no newsstand sale. No fiction. Editor Gene 
Hogle wants travelogue, and articles from 1,500 to 
2,000 words on scenic and historical points of 
interest, or on any other subject appealing to the 
motorist. No manuscripts accepted unless accom- 
panied by good photographs. Western interest es- 
sential. Photographs used both for cover and illus- 
trations. Short articles on camping, fishing, me- 
chanics. Will report on manuscripts within two 





Analysis and specific revision advice: full length, $10.00; 
one act, $6.00; scenarios or synopses, $8.00. Analysis 
only: full length, $5.00; one act, $3.00. 

Write for information about my course of training by 
consultation, a practical method designed to meet your 
individual needs. 


EDMUND FULLER 
PLAYWRITING CONSULTANT 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Instructor in Playwriting, New Theatre School, N. Y. C.; 
Former editor, THEATRE WORKSHOP Magazine; con- 
tributor to ONE ACT PLAY MAGAZINE; produced play- 
wright; lecturer, director. 


521 East 8Ist Street 
Phone REgent 7-4507 


New York City 
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The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot ; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











&& 55 weeks. Payment: Yec a word; $5.00 to $10.00 
P | iO i I O each for photographs, on publication. 
Aviation Press, 580 Market Street. Leslie 


Thorpe, editor, says he could use long articles on 
technical, aeronautical subjects, and authoritative, 
book-length, text-book material. Warns young 
writers that this is a highly technical field and that 
it’s best to stay out. Uses blue-prints, photos, tech- 
nical illustrations. All payment on royalty basis. 

Pacific Factory, 637 Call Bldg. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy ; $2.00 per year. Editor W. L. Netherby 
can use material slanted toward factory manage- 
ment, labor supervision, etc. Articles may be on 
machine methods, new and unusual factory im- 
provements, power transmission, etc.; or it may 
deal with personnel handling, accounting methods, 
or any other subject (preferably with western in- 
terest) of technical nature. Length: from 1,500 to 
3,000 words. Good photographs necessary. Im- 
mediate report on manuscripts. Payment: accord- 
ing to merit, on publication. 

Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market Street. 
J. G. Hilliard, editor. Issued monthly: 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. A hotel magazine using news 
and technical articles on economy, service, per- 
sonnel handling, administration, etc. No photos; 
no fiction. Immediate report on manuscripts. Pay- 
ment: 20c per column inch, on publication. __ 

Pacific Sportsman, 401 Sansome Street. This 
magazine is a class publication for sports-lovers. 
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John C. Piver, editor. Contributions welcome cov- 
ering outdoor sports, hunting, trapshooting, fishing, 
proper shooting technique, care of guns, camp 
procedure, etc. Can always use good photographs. 
This is a magazine of contributions, and no pay- 
ment is made for manuscripts unless unusual. 

California Homes, 557 Market Street. Wants 
articles on air-conditioning, ventilation, technical 
home-plans and building costs, proper lighting, 
landscaping, shrubbery, homes for modest incomes, 
architectural material, furnishings, etc. About 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Shorts with California in- 
terest. Uses photographs and good drawings. No 
rates of payment stated. 


OTHER MARKETS IN THE WEST 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
356 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. This 
magazine wants articles to the interest of florists 
and horticulturists. Length: from short fillers up 
to 1,500 words. Payment: 14c a word, 15th of 
month following publication. 

The Pilot, 1100 Airway, Glendale, Calif. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. C. A. Zim- 
merman, editor. Wants informative articles on 
aircraft operation, maintenance, experience stories, 
etc. Length: from 1,500 to 3,000 words. Photo- 
graphs with stories. No poetry. Immediate report 
on manuscripts. Payment: 14c a word; varying 
prices for photographs, on publication. 

The Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 per year. Charles N. Tunnell, editor. Wants 
only news and bona fide merchandising features 
of Southern bakers. Photographs for illustrations. 
Payment: 30c per column inch; $1.00 each for 
photographs, on publication. 

Western Farm Life, 1520 Court Place, Denver, 
Colo. The magazine is restricted to prairie area. 
Wants articles of practical nature, experiences in 
farming methods, etc. Use photos (glossy) for 
illustration. Length: preferably from 500 to 800 
words ; absolute maximum is 1,200 words. Must be 
of territorial interest. Payment I/,c word ; $1.00 to 
$2.50 each for photos, on publication. 

Washington Farm News, 619 Jamieson Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. The magazine is a 5c weekly, 
newspaper style, devoted exclusively to the farmers 
in the State of Washington. Wants anything of 
general interest to Western farmers. Photographs 
used for illustration. Length: from 500 to 1,000 
words. Payment: 1/4,c a word; $1.00 each for 
photographs, on publication. 

The Desert Magazine, Sixth and State Streets, 
El Centro, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 per year. Randall Henderson, editor. Wants 
desert features and articles covering interesting 
personalities of the desert, hobbies, mining, history, 
travelogues, Indian culture, sports, recreation, 
desert plant-life, etc. Should study magazine for 
slant. Human _ interest necessary. Good photo- 
graphs must accompany articles. Reports on manu- 
scripts within 10 days. Payment: le a word; 
$1.00 to $3.00 for desert photos, on publication. 

—E. E. Van Natta. 








Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize and understand? Are the characters’ 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 

els the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

els the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


els the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for ach 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 

Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 
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JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Pros- 
pectus at once. 
It Is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
R. BESNER 
Dept. 26, 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
ve professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
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3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 305A, Chicago, 





jo experience necessary, New, easy 
once for free booklet— ‘Win Success in Adv 
obligation. 

Page-Davis School of Advertisin: 


. Also earn 
Nothing else 
ertising,’’ and 
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illinois, U.S. A. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College Graduate (Journalism) will type your manu- 
scripts at 35c per 1000 words. Minor corrections, if 
requested. Carbon. Proof-read. Ten years’ experience. 
Also mimeographing service. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Old P. O. Annex, Box 1274 Chicago, Ill. 
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UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
ublisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
ational selling facilities — Publication on 

royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY 
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109 Nellie Foster Seibert 

110 Glenn G. Reed 

111 James Macdonald 

12 William D. Ogdon 

13 Lois King Backus 

14 Peter C. Acevedo 

15 Erma E. Balsbaugh 

16 Mrs. Ray Tetzlai 

17 E. B. Webster 

18 Wayne R. Varnum 

119 Howard Carlburg 

120 Mrs. H. F. Davis 

121 Stephen Payne 

122 C. Lee Greer 

123 Milton F. Breese 

124 Antoinette Z. Wagner 

125 Don MclIsaac 

126 Robert A. Winston 

127 Margaret Paine Rea 

128 Vida McKee 

129 Mervyn C. Shawe 

130 Gracella Mayer 
(Mrs. W. C.) 

131 Ruth G. Green 

132 Margaret Abbot 
Mrs. O. L. 

133 Victor H. White 

134 Lura G. Castles 

135 a. Rohrer 
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136 J. R. D. Matheson 
137 Joseph W. Palacz 

138 Ethel Hobart 

139 hae B. Cohan 

140 Mabel Barton Brown 
141 Goldie Hibbitts 

142 Lou Seguin 

143 Milton G. Lehman, Jr. 


144 Ruth Vogel 
145 Olivia Thrift Kemp 
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‘146 Rufus H. Bolt 


147 Nash Nixon 
148 Harry F. Burns 


149 Richard M. Greene, Jr. 


150 George E. Kelly 
151 Edward C. Janes 
152 Ann Picket 


153 Chas. D. Richardson, Jr. 


154 Florence R. Fleming 










155 Mildred Goodrich Griswold 
156 Harrison Blanton 

157 Burton B. Armstrong 
158 Walter G. Thompson 
159 Ruth Carroll 

160 N. D. Crowley 

161 Leonore Harris 

162 M. Ruth Harris Roberts 
163 Louise O’Leary Love 
164 Maxine Maree 

165 Luke Warren 

166 Rosalea H. Spaulding 
167 Ann Posten 

168 H. L. Miller 

169 Mary McGill 

170 Enos Samuel Wenrich 
171 Genie Griner 

172 Genie Griner ‘ 
173 Clara McDermott 

174 William R. Murray 

175 R. B. Fa 
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178 Anne Middleton Holmes 
179 Gene Forrest 
180 W. A. Poovey 
181 Raymond J. Rutherford 
182 Rebecca L. Tumlinson 
183 Sara Sandt 
184 pene Werner Jeffrey 
185 Charles H. Berry 
186 Anne Fisher 
187 Loramay Crawford Taber 
(Mrs. B. R.) 
188 Arthur Rakestraw 
189 Dorothea Sheats 
190 William H. Rowley 
191 Maida M. Atkin 
192 Clara Seuel Schreiber 


=. C.) 

193 Gertrude Bardin 

194 Victor A. Contini 
195 George Perry Horton 
196 George Lowther 

197 Dorothy Walker 

198 Lillian Mason Taylor 
199 Tooru Kanazawa 
200 Mack J. Fox 





Department of Sighs, Tribulation, 
and Regret 


Dear Sir: 


Perhaps I am only one of a long list of people 
writing about this rather flagrant bit of plagiarism 

but here I am, anyway! 

A friend called my attention to a bit of verse 
tucked away on page 208 of the May issue of 
Good Housekeeping, and asked if it were as fa- 
miliar to me as she felt it was to her. And this is 


what I read: 


PENSIVE 





(by Nel-Lee) 
The little cares that fretted me, 


I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born... 
Out in the fields of God! 


Next I dug out a tattered volume of poems, and 


read: 
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OUT IN THE FIELDS 
(by Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 
The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the seas, 
Among the winds at play; 
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Jung, 1938 


Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might happen... 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


Well, there it is. It seems obvious enough. I’m 
sorry for “Nel-L”, whoever she is, but she ought 
to be told, gently, if she’s ignorant, (I really mean 
that!) that poets don’t gather in their few dollars, 
or even their laurels, that way. 

And please tell me how a magazine like Good 
Housekeeping, with an editor like Mr. Bigelow, let 
that get by. So old and familiar. Even set to 
music and sung on countless occasions, these many 
years! 

Is this nothing but the greenest envy on my 
part? Wish I could get eight linesin G...H..., 
even on page 208. 

Best wishes, as always, to WriTer’s DicEst. 

Sincerely, 
Amy May Rockers, 
1316 Forest Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The plagiarist is the enemy of every free lance 
writer. It is the plagiarist who has made every edi- 
tor duly suspicious of plagiarism every time he 
reads top flight work from an unknown. As a re- 
sult, on all mportant fiction sales from unknowns 
to major markets, the editor makes a few discreet 
queries about the author before buying the Ms. On 
poetry, well, it was tucked away on page 208 and 
if that’s the best Elizabeth Browning could get, 
how much attention should a lone living poet 
expect? 

Forgive Mr. Bigelow his little error. He is a 
good editor, and a fine friend to many a climbing 
free lance writer.—Eb. 








SONGWRITERS GUIDE 


(10,000 Word Book) 
The modern method of constructing the successful song. 
The indispensable aid to songwriters who seek correct 
method of preparing, protecting and placing their songs. 
$1.00 
By Cliff Evans (composer) 

THE SEVIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Drawer 1030 Joh City, T 














LOS ANGELES TYPIST 


MSS. corrected and typed. Accurate service 
to Writers and Authors, 60c per 1,000 words, 
carbon free. Mailed flat. You pay postage 
both ways. 

ALMA NADEAU 


General Delivery, Los Angeles, Calif. 














GOING to WRITE 
a STORY? 


Get this FREE 
Booklet 


This booklet by Dr. Burton de- 
scribes and illustrates six dif- 
ferent ways to begin a story— 
an important point in short- 
story technique. It may help 
you to get a good start on the 
story you have in mind. There are many 
unwritten stories in your life—learn how 
to see them, capture them, write them in 
salable form. 

Besides Dr. Burton’s rich experience as editor, author, 
literary critic and lecturer, he has taught at five 
great universities. He knows all sides of the writing 
game, and his seasoned ae gr and outstanding 
ability to impart his knowledge to students of writing 


in a vivid, inspiring way are available to an only 
through this unusual home- study course... 


Richard Burton Course 


This complete, practical, up-to- 

te course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 

rsonal criticism of all your 
essons, including eight of your 
i chore stories. 

Many Burton students are sell- 
ing their work. ne graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 

stories since finishing _ the 
Course. The first story sold by 

another graduate brought §$ 
from the eed a te 
anion. till another student 

DR. BURTON i laced a story with This Week 
for $200. Ha Savage writes: a received $115 
for my ere, le] Dance of Death’. 








TRY DR. BURTON'S ANALYSIS TEST 

of your Writing Ability 

You may have an aptitude for writing that-prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” — ‘“‘the best 
criticism my wor! has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on my 
weaknesses,” are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. 

Send coupon now . . 
will call. 


Mail This:Coupor NOWLE= 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 

602-8 Essex Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send “How to Begin a Story,’’ Dr. Burton’s Analysis 


Test and information shunt the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 


. no obligation, no salesman 
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WRiTER’s DIGEST 








$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘“‘Best 
Short Stories.” Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enable me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscripts into checks. 


Why I Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred manuscripts by me and writers 
associated with me have been ny to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000,00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of priceless value to any writer. It is in my 
booklet. 

If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
you are writing but not selling, if you have made a 
few sales but are making no progress, if you have tried 
others without success, send for my FREE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those conditions suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, mewspaper features, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how I coach 
ginners —e, and develop talented but un- 
recognized writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other prominent 
editors, authors and literary agents. Details in my E 
BOOKLET. Send for it as the first step on the road to 
WRITING THAT PAYS. 

Pent House Stull A 
cammon Lockwood ‘sects: 








Customer says these Rawhide Envelo ones ang to 4c Envelope. 
Put your MS. in quality cover at small 

25 9x12 and 25 91/2x1212 

S 614x9 
SO No. 10 and SO No. 
West of geri fio? Canada add 10%, 

SPECIAL—500—3 or 4 lin me, address =e 25c postpaid 
in U. 8S. Complete list of “supplies on requi 


LEE E. GOOCH 





Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 


EXPERT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts. Prompt effi- 
cient service. Duplicate first and last pages. 
Carbon copy. Free minor corrections. Elite 
type. 40c per 1,000 words; over 10,000—30c 
per thousand. Poetry, lc per line. Mailed flat. 
MAMIE BRAMWELL, 716 Itasca St. Bethlehem, Pa. 














BY POPULAR DEMAND 


Yes, I'll criticize that confession dud! 

Writers tell me I have shown them exactly 
why their confessions failed to click. 

This month one woman won a $1,500 prize, 
with my help. Another received $250 for her 
first story. 

I’ve sold over a hundred of my own con- 
fession stories in the last few years. 

LET ME HELP WITH YOUR CONFESSION! 

My fee is $1 per thousand words, and my 
criticism will help you with all your future 
writing. 

ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ, Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of HOW TO WRITE kd pg 
STORIES and SO YOU WANT TO WRIT 





ATTENTION ——o 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By 
GILSON VANDERVEER WILLETS 











The National Contesters’ Association, only na- 
tional organization of contest participants, will hold 
its second annual convention in Philadelphia, on 
September third and fourth, according to word 
received from the association’s president, Mr. Ever- 
ett Lane, Box 83, Mine Run, Virginia, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 


The Berkeley Playmakers, an experimental thea- 
ter organization founded 16 years ago at the 
University of California, by students of George 
Pierce Baker, offer 10 cash and merchandise prizes 
in their fifteenth annual competition for one-act 
plays. 

First prize this year will be a Corona portable 
type-writer, followed by $25 and 8 other cash and 
merchandise awards. For further particulars com- 
municate with Henry T. Netherington, Secretary, 
1814 Blake St., Berkeley, Cal. The contest closes 
September 1. 


The Frasek Company, White Plains, New York, 
is conducting a most interesting essay and stamp- 
identifying competition wherein anybody may par- 
ticipate for 1001 prizes of philatelic interest. Write 
for details. Closes August 15. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City music publish- 
ers, are reported to offer a prize of $500 for an 
unaccompanied choral composition which is to be 
dedicated to the New York World’s Fair. The com- 
position must not require less than ten or more 
than fifteen minutes to sing. It is to be sung as 
a capella by a mixed chorus of high school age. 
The offer is open only to American citizens. The 
winning composition will have its initial perform- 
ance at the World’s Fair during the summer of 
1939. Entries must reach the sponsor on or be- 
fore August 31st. 


Woman’s Home Companion is reported to offer 
$100, $200 and $300 for the best individual per- 
sonal garden stories submitted before June 30. 
Further details may be obtained by writing Miss 
Tabor, care of Woman’s Home Companion, 250 
Park Ave., New York City. 


For Men, 1501 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces various small contests of general mascu- 
line appeal. For example, one department cap- 
tioned “Man-to-Man,” wherein interesting stories 
and facts seldom seen in newspapers and maga- 
zines are printed, offers $5 for every contribution 
published in this feature. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 
eee University Press 
The a Word and How to 
Use It ..ccccccccccccccccccs 1.50 
J. eee 3 oon English 1.50 
Book of Errors in Englis' 
Desk er enk Viestally 


Thesaurus ........+++- 1.00 
anes Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary ........-- 1.25 
Write It Right.....-..ssseeee- 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ......-. 2.00 
Janet Rankin om 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ......--++++ 2.00 
james C. —_, " - 
lish Grammar Simplified.... 1. 
aie james C. Fernald 
Weising < Good English.........- 2.00 
By j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder a innate eee 2.50 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting ...-.+seeseeeeee 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
Playwriting, for Profit.........- 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You're Writing a Play?..... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Writing .......ssccceee 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio..........+++ 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them .....cccccescees 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ......-.seeeeeeecees 3.00 
Tamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
ee ee earn 3.50 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 


Commandments ........+-.+- 2.75 
j. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse...... 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 


Rhymes and Meters ........... 75). 


oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry........... 50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
_ SSE 35 





Photo-Market Guide 
John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


MOD Sicegicucecsunes csenes 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots “ Personalities. ........ 1.75 


. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


WHERE ccccccscccessccccess 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
DOES 5 ocecavbesinnses sve 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty yen a Week with Car 
O06 GHG. sc cen ccscecesces 50 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique......... 1.25 

David Rafjelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer ....... 1.50 
H. Bedford jones 
Ce ne ere 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell ......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit..........c0- 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Teduiene of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
5. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WEEE nds <ccacaenews toons 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
rarer 5.00 


20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 
john Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 


eee 3.50 
Fohn Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 3.50 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career.......... 2.00 


Thomas H. Uzzell 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 
awrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk......... 2.00 

Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


0 Magazine Article Writing...... 4.50 


E. Brennecke 
ee 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 

Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 

Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Murder Deans! ......cccesecs 1.00 
Underwold and Prison Slang.... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide... .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 

Vocabulary Writer’s Guide.. .25 


Air Story Writer's Guide...... 25 
Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
oward Rose 
IN FE eG iniekceescwes 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
red Ziv 
This bay OF WHE, 6 5 6cccse 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit ia Writing Sica Sone 3.00 
urence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. ixon 
How to Write for Business 
i a re 1.00 
F. A. Orth 
The Writer's Book............ 2.50 


james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 


Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
> fe 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’”’ 
OS COD 6 66cscccvecese 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—lIst Edition............. 1.00 
. B. Vivian 


How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
DI fiiteakantarsnstenerss 


The Get BONO 5 osccccccccces 1.00 
on Ulsh 

Learning to Write............. 1.00 
orothy Hubbard 

The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
I in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Libby, McNeill & Libby, Howard Clark Bldg., 
Chicago, Ills., is conducting a ‘“Get-Acquainted” 
national contest offering 3263 cash and merchan- 
dise prizes valued at more than $30,000 for 30- 
word statements regarding any of Libby’s canned 
fruits, vegetables, tomato juice or red salmon. 

The first prize will be $1,000-a-year-for-life ... 
or a cash settlement of $12,000! There follows 
$5,500 in 62 cash prizes ranging from $50 to 
$2,000 each and $12,500 in 3200 grocery orders, 
valued at from $2 to $25 each. 

Entries may be submitted on special blanks pro- 
vided by dealers who sell Libby products, from 
national advertising of this contest, or on ordinary 
sheets of plain paper. The offer closes July 9. 


The American Society of Ancient Instruments is 
reported to offer $500 for the most outstanding 
composition of chamber music. The offer closes 
October Ist. For further details write: Mr. A. 
M. Weil, 4625 North Mervine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., is re- 
ported to offer $1,500 for a scholarly manuscript 
in the fields of social, literary, or artistic history 
of the United States. Write for details. The con- 
test closes March 1, 1939. 


The Religious Drama Council, 71 West 23rd St., 
New York City, is reported to offer $200, $100, 
$50 and a medal for one-act plays on “Peace.” 
Plays must be suitable for production in churches, 
by children or adults. Closes July Ist. Write 
for particulars. 





GOSSIP—Within a few days from the time she 
won a first prize of $100-a-month-for-life from the 
American Weekly for her essays concerning that 
periodical, Mrs. 7. H. Edgerton passed away after 
an illness of many years duration. Her daughter, 
22 years of age, has been given a 20 year annuity 
of $1,000 a year by the sponsor. . . . On the same 
day Nobel Peace Prize winner Carl Von Ossietzky, 
whose writings were more distasteful to German 
official circles than they were to the common peo- 
ple, died of ill health as the result of years in a 
Nazi concentration camp. Delphine Dale, 
author of one of the first books on prize con- 
testing (The Keen Kontestant) won first prize in 
the “Epic of America” essay competition recently 
conducted via radio. .. . Fred B. Mann of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, has won more consecutive prizes in 
the Bawl Street Journal’s annual contests than any 
other writer we know of. . . . Joe Goodman, 1253 
So. Spalding Ave., Chicago, Illinois, graduates from 


college this month. He worked his way through 
with the help of prize contests. . . . Macfadden 
Publications will discontinue their $1500 single 
prize true story contests during July and August. 





General, Literary and Fictional Markets 

American Forests, 919 17th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
from 1500 to 2500 word articles, illustrated, in 
easy, non-technical style, on outdoor experiences, 
recreation such as hunting, fishing, hiking, pack- 
ing, touring, etc.—all with a forest background. 
We use some articles on matters dealing with tree 
appreciation, tree and forest lore, experiences in 
growing trees. Also exploration and travel if 
forest is used as a background. We use some 
photographs as separates—50c to $10.00. Reports 
are made within three weeks and we pay lc a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Chameleon, 121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, New 
York. Rae Beamish, Editor. Issued annually. 
“We are especially interested in work with em- 
phasis on developments in fields of extra-literary 
expression. Contributions may include selections 
from unusual novels, short stories, scenarios, frag- 
ments of dreamwriting, etc. Articles will be 
welcomed on the semantics of modern literature; 
parallel trends in contemporary experimental writ- 
ing; Surrealism: French, English and American; 
the New Theater, cinema and stage; advance 
movements of the Modern Arts. Article material 
should be accompanied by photographs. Length: 
not over 5000 words. We use poetry of experi- 
mental nature. Reports on manuscripts are made 
within two weeks; payment made on royalty 
basis.” 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Philip Burnham, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
short stories of 2500 words or less; articles of 
about 2000 words; literary, ‘artistic topics of the 
day. We publish poetry under thirty lines on any 
theme. Reports are made within two weeks. Rate 
of payment is lc a word for one thousand words 
or less; %c for additional words. Poetry, from 
30 to 50c a line.” 

Franciscan Herald, 1434 W. 51st Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Fr. James Meyer, O. F. M., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short stories of about 2000 words or shorter. 
We prefer those with a clean moral or humorous 
touch. We use articles of religious or Francis- 
can interest, also those of general, non-religious 
type, if timely and of wide interest; length, not 
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much over 2000 words. We use photographs with 
articles; some poetry, limited to about sixteen to 
twenty lines. Rate of payment is 4c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued monthly—March to 
July. “We use fiction in which plot centers 
around golf. We prefer a maximum of 2000 words. 
We publish articles on golf instruction by pro- 
fessional or amateur headliners—should be accom- 
panied by illustrative photographs. We also use 
biographies of headline golfers. We pay $5.00 for 
each unusual golf pix. Reports are made within 
ten days. Rate of payment is lc per word mini- 
mum ; generally 2c on publication.” 

The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use short stories and short short stor- 
ies on wholesome and moral subjects. Lengths, 
9000 words or less). We want photos for both 
inside and cover illustrations. Poetry with thirty 
line limit published at 12%c a line. Reports are 
made within two to four weeks and we pay “%c 
a word, on publication.” 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Helen J. Day, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want first 
person stories, of real life, up to 7500 words ; three 
and four part serials, 6-7500 words per install- 
ment; short shorts under 3000 words; book- 
lengths, 18-20,000 words ; true letters, 1000 words. 








BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "I 


am thankful that | have you for an up and coming 


agent who got me serial money ... it is fine to have 
an agent who is honest and straightforward in this 
day of slickers and slippery folks," writes a client 
whose book has just been issued by one of New York's 
largest publishing firms. This book, based on an idea 
| had worked out with the author, is being publicized 
on the radio, and in newspaper columns throughout 
the country. 

PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “'Let me 
assure you that we are pleased to have the opportunity to 
place this volume on our list of new publications for the 
early summer,"' writes the head of one of New York's lead- 
ing religious publishing houses, which will shortly issue a 
book | placed with it. 

LATEST FLASH: Mr. Dodd, of Dodd, Mead, has just written 
me about the new Centennial Prize Contest, the policy being 
"no holds barred.'' Since this firm has already taken two 
books on ideas worked out by me, and now wants material 
on any American theme, | suggest you tell me about your 
ideas before you go ahead. This is a chance for people 
with a tnowledge of unusual American backgrounds—present 
or historical. 

LATEST CALL: Serial market to which | have frequently 
sold is in need of material once more; book rights assured 
People who know gardens have a chance to put their nature 
love into book form; | need material for a series of garden 
books now being worked on in New York. Market for other 
specialized books, on subjects off the beaten track, still 
very good. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 

Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


YOUR LIFE... 
YOUR---? 


How many of the fiction and article pos- 
sibilities in your own background have you 
ever pt on? ... Even though those ex- 
periences may be so routine that you never 
give them a second thought? 


Lupton A. Wilkinson, whose article CUT 
IT SHORT you read last month, is the per- 
fect example of the writer who found out what 
he could do best, receiving $300 each for 
one page features. | have just been talking 
to the editor of COSMOPOLITAN about 
some special assignments for him—also based 
on his experiences. 


"Ever stop to think what you and | have 
accomplished?" writes C. Willis Finlayson, of 
Nebraska, who is making a name for himself 
in the pulp field. "We have sold five differ- 
ent kinds of stories, each one requiring a cer- 
tain individual knowledge—air-war, air-adven- 
ture, western, detective and adventure. We 
started backwards, selling the most difficult 
novlette lengths, and have landed in Street & 
Smith, Standard, etc. That should be a rec- 
ord of some sort or other, never selling the 
same kind of story twice, yet selling a totally 
different kind." (Mr. Finlayson has capitalized 
on his unusually wide experience; on the basis 
of what | knew about him, | had him aim his 
work first at one market, then at the others.) 

It took me years to develop my present system, and my 
present faculty for finding your possibilities in yourself, but 
a great many other writers have profited through that, and 
it is entirely possible that you also will gain because of It. 
The best way for you to begin working with me is to tell 
me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts. 
Do as my — authors have done: Tell me about yourself. 
Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll 


get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No "collaborations."" Re- 
submissions free—always. The thorough help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees, 

| can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


13th Annual Session 
BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 
August 17-31, 1938 


Two weeks intensive summer study and criticism 
for writers. 

Staff Members: Theodore Morrison, Bernard 

DeVoto, Merritt Hulburd, Gorham Munson, 

Herschel Brickell, Helen Everitt, Fletcher Pratt, 

John W. Gassner, Raymond Everitt. 


FICTION — VERSE — DRAMA — ARTICLE 


Personal Conferences With Staff Lectures— 
Discussions 
Visiting Speakers: Robert Frost, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Paul Green, Alice Duer Miller. 
Two classes of membership: (1) Contributors 
submit manuscript for staff criticism; (2) Audi- 
tors submit no manuscript, but entire lecture 
and discussion program open to both. 


All inquiries 


Mrs. Pamelia S. Powell 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 











Manuscripts Typed 


accurate typing on fine bond paper. 
Corrections in spelling, grammar, and punctuation, 


Neat, 


if desired. 
Mailed fiat. 


Carbon copy and extra outside sheets free. 
35c per thousand words. 


RUTH KRAUSHAAR 


Box 265, Keokuk, lowa 


‘The most up-to-date text on radio 

priting - “Radio faetemes and How 

Them” by Peter Dixon. 

Includes 20 sa mies vale continuity. Price $2.00 from 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE MYSTERIOUS 
WORLD WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition 
and premonition are the urges of 
your inner self. Within you there is 
a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right 
thing at the right time and realize 
a life of happiness and abundance. 
Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings. Address: 


SCRIBE F.H.P. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Reports are made promptly and we pay 2c a word 
for stories; $10.00 each for true letters.” 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued ten times a year; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want popular illustrated articles on 
Natural History ; authentic conservation of rather 
militant character; factual. We use some short 
illustrated fillers, two to four hundred words with 
one picture. We advise that editor be queried 
first. Reports are made within one week or sooner. 
Rate of payment is lc to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Pax Magazine, 181 East 93rd Street, New York 
City. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B. Issued 
monthly ; bi-monthly in July and August; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short stories of 
1800 to 2000 words; short short stories of 700 
words. These need not be religious, but with a 
sound ethical foundation. Articles are wanted 
from 1500 to 2200 words dealing with all fields 
of Catholic thought and culture. Reports are 
made within two weeks. We pay 4c per word, 
upon publication.” 

The Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. Leland D. Case, Editor. ‘This is published 
by Rotary International for business and profes- 
sional men who make up its membership. We do 
not use fiction, except occasional fictionized arti- 
cles with definite bearing on fields of interest 
indicated in next section. We use illustrated arti- 
cles, 2000 to 2500 words on travel, international 
affairs, employer and employee relationship, father 
and son, business economics and trends. We use 
both photos and art work. Occasionally we pub- 
lish poetry. Reports are made within ten days. 
Rates are moderately high, paid on acceptance.” 


Successful Farming, 1714 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “Our need is for short 
shorts in the neighborhood of 1000 words and for 
the shorter types running around 500 words. For 
this material we offer the price of 10c a word. 
We are also looking for a few continued stories 
of about 3000 words per installment, three to 
four installments; and one-installment short stor- 
ies of not over 4000 words. For this material we 
pay from 3c to 5c a word. We demand ‘love 
interest’ in every story. We want all manner of 
technical agricultural articles, farm experience stor- 
ies, farm economic discussions and farm news 
items. These should not exceed 3000 words. Pay- 
ments range from 1!4c to 3c a word. We use 
agricultural and ‘atmosphere’ shots; series pictures 
at average rate of $5.00 a print. We pay 25c a 
line for poetry. Reports are made within a month.” 

The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Arthur Edwin Krows, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We need feature 
material not generally to exceed 2000 words, deal- 
ing with leisure activities of well-to-do persons. 
Art, travel, theatres, music, gardens, wines, fash- 
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ions with heavy emphasis on smart amateur sports. 
Fine photographs are especially desired. Reports 
are usually made within two weeks. Payment 
averages 2c per word, after publication.” 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. George 
Scullin, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want fast-moving, sensational 
stories of crime, scandal, adventure and off-trail 
subjects, written for a male audience ; 3000 to 5000 
words in length. First-person stories and official 
by-lines always welcome. All articles must be 
accompanied by good selection of photos. Reports 
are made within ten days. Rate of payment is 
1'4e to 2c a word, on acceptance; photos, $3.00 
on publication.” 

Wisconsin Homestead, Phillips, Wisconsin. F. 
A. Kremer, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “We use articles and stories that deal 
with the problem of bettering farm and small town 
communities. We are particularly interested in 
stories of small towns which are making an effort 
to protect their local trade and industries. Stor- 
ies should deal with one subject and be confined 
to 1000 words or less. Reports are made within 
two weeks from receipt. Rate of payment is 
agreed upon before publication—depends upon 
value of story.” 





PRIZES FOR SHORT PLAYS 


A long list of cash and other prizes, topped by a 
new 1938 model silent portable typewriter of na- 
tionally known make, is being offered by The 
Berkeley Playmakers of Berkeley, Calif., for the 
best one-act plays submitted in their fifteenth an- 
nual playwriting contest. 

A production by The Berkeley Playmakers will 
also be awarded the best plays received, and all 
contestants, win or lose, will be sent analyses and 
constructive criticisms of their entries. 

The Contest is now open and anyone is eligible 
to compete. Closing date is September Ist. 

Rules of the contest and complete list of prizes 
can be obtained by writing The Berkeley Play- 
makers, 1814 Blake Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Judges will be George Warren, retired drama 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, and Irving 
Pichel, well-known Hollywood director, actor, and 
author. Get rules first. 





Poetry Markets 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued six times a year; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in all 
types of poetry. Reports are made within ten 
days. No payment is made.” 

Avon, The Humorous Verse Magazine, 2366 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. David 
Innes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We use mostly verse but are also 
in the market for short humorous stories. We pay 
$1.00 per poem. Short, humorous prose subjects 


Short- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
ag Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed ‘by Dr. J. Ber, 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty voy of successful experi- 
ence in the home study 
Hundreds of pupils “0 written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog 7 ol full 
articulars and a_ sat _ copy the 
RITER’S MONTHL will sent 


free to all who answer this yo 
Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School PS% 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Able Mss. + A-1 Typing = Sale 


Your editor will appreciate the professional preparation 


of your work at the hands of former Hollywood author's 
assistant. MSS. transcribed on fine bond and returned 
flat—extra copy, cover and large marketing envelope 
free. 1,000-10,000 words 40c per M, thereafter 35c¢ per 
Obvious errata corrected; Mss. carefully proof read. 


M. CHATHAM 


P. ©. Box 3506 Miami, Florida 








FIRST CLASS TYPING 


Twenty Years of Typing Experience 
25 cents per thousand words. Carbon copy 
free. Necessary corrections in Grammar, Punc- 
tuation and Spelling. 
BERTHA E. ROARK 


Water Valley, Mississippi 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 
Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘‘what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful ee, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


® Trade Journal Markets 
New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 
The Writer's Market 
Book Publisher's Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
a subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. you don’t like the third issue, 
oy us a postcard, Rot we will refund your money 

ull and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write 

( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 











will be paid for by arrangement with the author. 
Canadian writers are to submit all ms. to our 
Canadian editor, Gordon LeClaire, 2377 St. James 
Street, Montreal. Reports are made within three 
days. Payment is upon publication.” 

Blue Moon, 3326 19th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
short poems—prefer rhymed. Self-addressed, 
stamped envelope necessary to receive a sample 
copy of magazine at 50c. Reports on manuscripts 
are made within the month. Payment in prizes.” 

Bozart - Westminster, Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia. James Routh, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use one story for 
each issue of about 3000 words. Also critical com- 
ments on poetry and gossip of poets—any length. 
Poetry of al! kinds. Reports are made within 
about two weeks after receipt if postage is in- 
cluded.” 

Driftwind, A Monthly Magazine of Verse, North 
Montpelier, Vermont. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Walter John Coates, Editor. 
“‘We want all types of poetry. We prefer poems 
with distinct pattern, rhythm and rhyme; but ac- 
cept unrhymed verse and staggered prose compo- 
sitions if meritorious. Reports are made at once 
or within a few days. No payment in cash; occa- 
sional prizes.” 

Expression, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, New 
Jersey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use all types of 
poetry. Reports are made at once. Payment is in 
prizes.” 

The Garret, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use poetry exclusively. 
We also print photographs of prize-winning poets. 
Reports are made promptly.” 

La Paloma, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, New 
Jersey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We publish poetry 
in Spanish and English. Reports on manuscripts 
are made at once. Payment is in prizes.” 

The Lyric, Roanoke, Virginia, Box 2552. Leigh 
Hanes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We publish only poetry of very 
highest type. Reports are made just as soon as 
possible. No payment.” 

Modern Bards, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued three 
times a year; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
publish exclusively poetry by members of the Mod- 
ern Bards. Reports are made promptly.” 

The Notebook, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use poetry and 
news of poets and poetry world; poetry contests, 
poetry publications. We use article material which 

is either staff written or done on assignment. Re- 
ports are made promptly.” 

Pegasus Publishing Company, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Marion Berry, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
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use all types of poetry. Reports are made as soon 
as possible. Moderate rates paid as soon as 
possible.” 

Poetry, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
George Dillon, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use the best verse avail- 
able in English. Rarely longer than 200 lines. 
Reports are made within two weeks to a month. 
Payment is $5.00 to $6.00 a printed page, on 
publication.” 

Poetry Caravan, Route 1, Box 55, Lakeland, 
Florida. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘“We publish one brief article per issue, 
preferably from 500 to 1000 words dealing with 
poetry and its related arts, especially music. Poetry 
of all types. We report within three weeks and 
pay only in prizes.” 

Poetry World, 79 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Henry Harrison, Editor. “We use articles 
about poets and poetry. Poetry on any subject, 
any length. Reports are made at once. No 
payment.” 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Constance 
Deming Lewis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use article material re- 
lating to poetry and poets. We ask that writer 
please query first. All types of poetry used, not 
over fifty lines. Reports are made at once. We 
pay in cash prizes and books.” 

Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, Cal- 
ifornia. James Neill Northe, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on poetry. We want good, vital verse. 
We pay $1.00 per poem or article, on acceptance.” 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. John Gilland Bruini, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy ; $2.00 a year. “S pir- 
it publishes only poems by members of The Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America. Membership in 
the Society is open to all irrespective of faith ; for 
details write the editor. We pay 20c per line and 
maintain a free bureau of criticism. Reports are 
made on manuscripts within two weeks.” 

Tempo Magazine, Shelbina, Missouri. Geraldine 
Murnen, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 20c a copy: 
$1.00 a year. “We use poetry, some fiction and 
articles. Short stories; not exceed 700 words un- 
less contracted for. Serials ; of approximately 2000 
to 3500 words to be used in 500 word lengths. 
We want brief authentic articles on various phases 
of music, art, hobbies—not more than 700 words 
per article. We publish from fourteen to twenty 
poems in each issue; length not to exceed 24 
lines. Reports are made within two weeks; no 
payment except in prizes.” 

Vespers, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need at the present 
time short poems of six lines. Newcomers are 
welcome. Reports are made within seven days.” 

Westward, International Magazine of Verse, 990 
East Fourteenth Street, San Leandro, California. 
Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor. Issued eight times a 
year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use one 





Beginners 
Only 


AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Expertenced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course ‘lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
abie to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired, 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


« ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Address 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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short short story in each issue—1000 to 1200 
words. Verse of any length, on any subject, west- 
ern preferred. We report within twenty-four 
hours after receipt.” 

Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York City. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use book reviews 
of current books in field of poetry—limit, about 
500 words. We use lyrics, usual limit about thirty 
to forty lines. No free verse. Reports are made 
within three weeks.” 

Rephyrs, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “At the moment we need 
quatrains—poems of four lines. Reports are made 
within a week.” 

Play Markets 

Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. “We will consider for production only 
plays of superior merit. We want plays that say 
something interesting and important about modern 
life, plays with vital themes are particularly wel- 
comed. Only full-length plays should be sub- 
mitted. Suitable manuscripts will be considered 
by the terms of the Basic Minimum Agreement 
of the Dramatists’ Guild.” 

The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 South 
Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. Willis N. 
Bugbee, Editor. ‘We want full evening comedy- 
dramas ; stunts.” 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. R. L. Sergel, 
Editor. ‘‘We want plays and dramatic material. 
One act and full length (not over three acts) plays, 
suitable for schools, churches, and little theatres, 
Full length plays should have only one set, and 
have as many women as men in the cast. Reports 
are three weeks. Payment upon acceptance.” 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Editor. “We want enter- 
tainment material, plays, stunts, etc.” 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. ‘‘We want humorous and dramatic read- 
ings, five to twelve minutes in length. They 
should be mainly in dialogue, with two or more 
characters. In one act and three act plays we 
avoid sophistication, excessive profanity, and diffi- 
cult costuming or staging as we cater mainly to 
schools, colleges and amateur producing organiza- 
tions. Reports are made usually within two or 
three weeks. Flat payments vary greatly; we also 
make royalty arrangements for some material.” 

New World Dramatic Service, Garden Apart- 
ment, 5548 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Louis Wilson, Editor. ‘‘We use mostly one-act 
plays. Average playing time: 30 minutes. Must be 
of excellent dramatic quality and be written about 
some constructive social or religious theme. Con- 
vincing characterizations absolutely essential. Re- 
ports are made promptly. We publish, advertise 
and distribute plays, acting as author’s agent in 




















extracted from the materials. 


and when they occur. 


521 FIFTH AVE. 


BRIDGE THE GAP 


Between Writer and Editor 


Your ability, properly directed, can be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the editors you want to reach...And, with the assistance 
offered by my personal collaboration, you will be sure that the 
editor is viewing your work in its most advantageous form. 

Under my personal collaboration, I work hand in hand with 
you from a very intensive study of the markets you are trying 
for, thru plot outlines for that market, thru a scene by scene 


drafts of the story, until I feel that everything possible has been 


Whether you send me an occasional manuscript or work 
with me under collaboration, I will give you the same sympa- 
thetic, thorough and conscientious help. I take the time to be 
specific. I not only point out your faults and your virtues, but 
also criticise your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, (as well 
as mark up your copy—if you so request) showing you where One dollar per | thousand 


Write for my booklet, TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES, Free 


WARD THOMAS 


NEW YORK CITY | i5c,: 


Reynolds Phillips, 
Seattle, Wash. 


analysis of each story idea I have approved, thru the various “A real, honest-to-goodness 


first check! To you, WARD 
THOMAS, goes the credit. 
You’ve taught me the essen- 
tials of plotting and charac- 
terization. Your — criticism, 
frank but sympathetic, has 
smoothed out the rough spots 
in my work. You have cut 
years from my apprenticeship.” 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


words (minimum fee, $3.) 
With your first story send 
along an extra one of about 
the same length and I'll give 
you a critical nee on the 
second story—FREE. 
COMMISSIONS: 

To American markets, 10%. 

Minimum $5. Foreign sales, 
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securing productions. Author given 50c of all 
production royalties.” 

One Act Play Magazine, 112 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. William Kozlenko, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use all types of one act plays. Reports are made 
within four weeks. We pay $15.00 per play.” 

Paine Publishing Company, 40 East First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. “We 
want three-act comedies and farces with casts of 
ten to fourteen characters, female characters pre- 
dominating. One scene for all three acts.” 

The Van Dyke Workshop, Fallbrook, California. 
Janet Van Dyke and G. R. Van Dyke, Editors. 
“We want school plays for boys, one or two acts ; 
plays for Junior High. Reports are made two 
weeks after receipt. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Edmund R. Brown, Editor. 
“We publish all types of material examined for 
publication. Poetry, Fiction, Textbooks, Biography, 
Travel, Drama, Music, etc. Reports are made 
within two weeks after submission. Mss. bought 
outright, occasionally on royalty basis, various 
methods.” 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. ‘‘We publish book length 
novels of a high character. Reports are made 
within about three weeks. Payment is by royalty 
arrangements.” 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Margaret S. Harding, Editor. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Joseph A. Brandt, Editor. ‘We publish 
general scholarly works ; also Books Abroad, an in- 
ternational quarterly of comment on foreign liter- 
ature. Reports are made within two weeks; book 
payments on royalty.” 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Eugene A. Davidson, Editor. 








Trade Journal Markets 


Asbestos, 16th Floor, Inquirer Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles written on asbestos or asbestos products ; 
writers should be careful to designate exactly the 
name of the product. Articles should never exceed 
1500 words and shorter ones are preferred. News 
items should run from 75 to 100 words unless of 
unusual interest. Reports are made within ten 
days to two weeks after receipt. Rate of payment 
is $1.00 per hundred words, payable upon final 
acceptance.” 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Roland Cole, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
mostly sales stories. ‘How-to’ articles on house-to- 
house selling, floor selling, window display, store 
display, stock keeping, advertising, and all forms 
of sales promotion. The most desirable kind of 








BOOKS 


Publishers are selecting manuscripts 
for their Fall lists NOW. 


There are exactly 715 book publishers 
listed in the New York classified tele- 
phone directory. Each publisher is 
actively seeking good manuscripts of 
the TYPE in which he specializes. 

Do YOU know the requirements of 
each of these 715 publishers? Has any 
publisher written or telephoned you, 
outlining his present needs? 

Or must you rely on a guess as to which 
publisher would be most apt to bring 
out your book? 

Usually it requires several weeks to 
consider a book-length script. If you 
offer yours to the wrong publisher—one 
who could not possibly use it—you not 
only waste express charges but, MUCH 
MORE IMPORTANT, valuable time. 
Those weeks which slip by in futile sub- 
missions are the weeks during which the 
RIGHT publisher for your particular 
type of book is filling his list with other 
scripts. By the time yours HAPPENS 
to reach him, it may be too late. 

My location—right here in the heart of 
the publishing district—enables me to 
lay your manuscript directly on the desk 
of the publisher most likely to bring it 
out. Should he reject it, the day it is 
rejected is the day I offer it to the next 
on the list of publishers in the market 
for YOUR type of book. 

Yes, I charge a service fee for handling 
manuscripts. The fee is LESS than 
you can waste in futile submissions by 
mail or express. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors 
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Reviewed favorably, by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines 


The 
Writer's Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

Study over its contents: 





@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction 7 
ars in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 

ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send .me postpaid one copy of “The 1938 Writer’s 
Market.”’ 1 enclose $3.00. 

00 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 


1938 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
WR italia ounce anise velhars Cnsenmeee ealew i Gene staes 
NE ied stan FEGRS. DERRP Ae Nae Fae nens caeewes 
MME raosicsiansiaisio-scs'e Ceanmie vRecee BE oeioae 010 eat 


My subscription is [] new [J renewal [] extensio 








articles are interviews with successful appliances 
sales people with specific details of how they get 
prospects, what they say in making a sale, how 
they follow up and close, with actual words and 
methods used. Reports are made within twenty- 
four hours. Payment is $10.00 a page, on pub- 
lication.” 

How To Sell—National Direct Selling Maga- 
zine, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
P. B. Holsinger, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a trade 
publication for direct selling people. ‘We want 
short stories based on experiences of house-to- 
house salesmen or others engaged in selling direct 
to consumers. Maximum length—2000 words. We 
also want articles dealing with selling, more speci- 
fically with direct selling—500 to 2000 words. 
Actual experiences of salesmen—500 to 1500 
words. Reports are made within ten days to 
two weeks after receipt. Pays ¥2c a word upon 
publication.” 

Opportunity Dollars, Box 239, Neodesha, Kan- 
sas. Curtis J. Cox, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want articles, true 
or substantiated of HOW persons have earned 
cash in spare or full time, in home or office. From 
100 to 250 words preferred. Ideas requiring little 
or NO canvassing most desirable—as well as little 
or no investment. We pay from $1.00 to $5.00 
each, on acceptance. Postage must be enclosed 
with manuscript. Reports are made within ten 
days.” 





Radio and Screen 


Hollywood Low-Down, 1508 North Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. Jimmy Valentine, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
“We use fiction material not over 1500 words. We 
use articles pertaining to motion pictures, stage or 
radio, or their personalities ; not over 1500 words. 
Reports are made not later than fifteen days after 
receipt of manuscript. We pay 4c to 2c a word, 
upon acceptance.” 

Microscripts, P. O. Box 147, Fairmont, West 
Virginia. C. W. Swiger, Editor. “Our present 
need is for half-hour and quarter-hour one-shots 
with small casts, strong characterization, plenty of 
suspense and real climax. Material must be pre- 
sented in radio script form. We’re also looking for 
good commercial script ideas. No scripts returned 
unless accompanied by sufficient return postage 
when sent to us. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay regular syndicate rates, on per- 
broadcast basis, on or before 15th of month fol- 
lowing each airing.” 

Radio Mirror Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Fred R. Sammis, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
human- interest articles about prominent radio per- 
sonalities, running from 1500 to 2000 words in 
length. Reports are made within three weeks and 
we pay $50.00 to $100.00, depending upon the 


story ; payment made on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


TWO WAYS TO MAKE SURE OF GETTING IT 


Many writers would like to be assisted by an experienced and sympathetic literary 
mentor, but hesitate because they don’t know whom to choose. Well, there are two very 
simple ways of finding out whether a man can and will do what he offers to do in the way 
of helping you to reach your literary goal. One is to ask persons who have worked with 
hin whether he has helped them. That I am willing to meet this test may be judged from 
this letter recently received from a prospective client who wants to work with me in my 
P;« fessional Collaboration Service : 





“f have taken the liberty of investigating your work, by some questions addressed to 
professional friends and by inquiry addressed to those with whom you have worked. You 
will be pleased to learn that OUT OF TWENTY-FOUR INQUIRIES, NINETEEN 
ANSWERED, AND ALL WERE VERY MUCH IN YOUR FAVOR.” * 


The second way is to read the man’s books, if he has written and published any. 
Nobody can write a book without revealing his ability or lack of it, and also his character, 
more or less, to the discerning eye. When he tries to tell you what he knows and thinks 
in three hundred pages or so, he becomes an open book himself. 

A writer with whom I have worked is now with Twentieth Century Fox, after having 
sold stories to national magazines. I received the following letter from him a few days ago: 

“There are about half a dozen writers here who all have read my copy of your book, 
“STORIES YOU CAN SELL.” Enthusiastic praise always accompanies its return, and in a 
measure makes up for its dog-eared, thumb-marked appearance. 


“Incidentally, no words of mine can ever begin to tell all that I owe you.” * 


*Names on request. 

If YOU are willing to work for success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall 
frankly tell you so, and put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but fre- 
quently return the fees of would-be clients whose stories suggest they would be unable to 
benefit by criticism, however competent. In submitting your manuscript to me, you are sure 
of an honest opinion, backed by seventeen years’ experience. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 


cluding “short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so. 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10° per cent. 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc-- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tiens in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY THE LAST D’ORSAYGRAM 
WRITER! (dated November, 1937) 





Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money 

and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. is still available. This magazine contains some 
Every writer, whether he works with me or not, 60.000 ha alk siete tine. selling. plot 
should have a copy of ‘THE TRUTH ABOUT ica i ii a i <i oh a geste 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and_ it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 
FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my i . : . weT 
Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. FREE ON REQL EST 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘"'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00): ‘'Mistress of Spears"’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - . - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Underwood Typemaster Portable 


Champion Model 





The Writer’s 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITER 


a the young person with both eyes on 
the future... the writer who would get 
started first and move forward in the big 
business of earning a living . . . here’s an aid 
that will help to make ambitious dreams 
come true .. . the Underwood Typemaster 
Portable! 

Here’s a helpmate that’s ready to go 
wherever you go to write whenever 
you feel like writing. Key levers that say 
“let’s go”. Light touch and ease of opera- 
tion that leave you free to write what you 
want to write ... that never disturb a pre- 
cious thought. Sturdy construction too, such 
as you expect in any Underwood product, 
and design that adds a brightly decorative 


note to your room. 


Don't forget that editors prefer typewritten 
manuscripts. And you'll use your Under- 
wood Typemaster Portable for personal 
letters . . . for transcribing notes . . . for 
practice... perhaps for that novel you've 
been putting off for so long. Whatever it 
may be that you write, it’s always finished 
quicker and looks better and is better when 
typed on your Underwood Portable. 

Choose yours at your local Underwood 
Portable Dealer's or at the nearest Under- 
wood Branch Office ... today... and make 
this a day to remember forever. 

Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... 
4dding Machines... Carbon Paper... 


Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








WEEKLY PAYMENT PLAN. Let your dealer tell you 
about the easy terms available to the Underwood pur- 
chaser. No need to give up the idea of making some one 
happy with this splendid gift merely because it’s incon- 
venient to pay for in one lump sum. Payment can be 
spread over a number of months. The Underwood Port- 


Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Bustr 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Gentlemen: Please tell me all about the 
Underwood Typemasters and the easy payment 


able comes in five different models, each with handsome } Np 


carrying case—$39.50 and up. See them at your Dealer’s 
today. Or, send the coupon. Every machine is backed by 


nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Addres 


Cty 




























